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Russian Opera 


ON DECCA M.P. FULL FREQUENCY RANGE RECORDS 


MUSSORGSKY 
Boris Godunov: 1 have attained the highest power; 
In the town of Kazan and 
RUBINSTEIN 
The Demon: 1 am he whom you called 
RAPHAEL ARIE (Bass) with L’ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE PARIS 
conducted by ALBERTO EREDE 
LW 5067* 
TCHAIKOVSKY 
The Queen of Spades: 
Ich muss am Fenster lehnen and Es geht auf Mitternacht; 
2nd side Verdi: Ma dall’arido stelo divulsa and 
Morro, ma prima in grazia 
LJUBA WELITSCH (Soprano) with THE VIENNA STATE OPERA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by RUDOLF MORALT 
LW 5050 
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4 RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 
> Sadko: Song of the Viking guest and 
GLINKA 
A Life for the Tsar: They guess the truth; 
TCHAIKOVSKY 
Eugene Onegin: Everyone knows love on earth and 
BORODIN 
Prince Igor. I hate a dreary life 
RAPHAEL ARIE (Bass) with L’ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE PARIS 
conducted by ALBERTO EREDE 
LW 5061 * 
MUSSORGSKY 
Boris Godunov: The Death of Boris;* 
2nd side Verdi: Ella giammai m’amo 
RAPHAEL ARIE (Bass) with Chorus and THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
3 conducted by JOSEF KRIPS 
LW 5079 


*All 
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‘Der Freischiutz ’ 
by Edward J. Dent 


It is generally agreed in Germany that Weber is the most German of 
German composers and that Der Freischiitz is the foundation stone of 
German opera. When Weber's coffin was taken from Moorfields cemetery 
to Dresden in 1844, Wagner, then conductor at Dresden, made a speech 
in which he asserted that although Weber might be admired in England and 
France, it was only in Germany that he could be loved. This may have been 
true then and it is possibly true even now, but in any case it is not an artistic 
criticism. Some Germans might say the same thing today of Bruckner or 
Mahler, but no one would dream of saying it of Haydn, Mozart or Beethoven. 
And even for Germany the statement is not rea//y true and never has been. 
I have heard modern Germans say that even Der Freischiitz is not as popular 
in Germany as it was fifty years ago; and Weber's other operas (apart from 
their overtures) have never been really popular at all. The conventional 
devotion to Weber rests on Der Freischiitz alone, and the alleged Germanism 
of that rests really on no more than four of its tunes—the Bridesmaids’ and 
Huntsmen’s choruses, the first eight bars of Max’s aria Durch die Walder 
and Agathe’s song Leise, /eise—not a large proportion of tunes that every- 
body can remember compared with those in Don Giovanni. We are often 
told that Der Freischiitz is founded on German folksong, but modern research 
on folksong makes us sceptical. Wagner once pointed out that German 
folksong (as he conceived it) was unthinkable without harmony; every tune, 
to his mind, suggested its obvious basses and its alto part in thirds. This at 
once excludes all tunes in the old modes. We know that Germany at one 
time had plenty of these—we may find them in J. S. Bach and in Brahms; 
but we shall not find them in Weber. The tune of Durch die Walder bears 
a very strong resemblance to O momento fortunato in Paer’s Camilla (1799); 
Leise, leise at once recalls Mozart’s Ave verum corpus and a whole school of 
Austrian popular church music of the early nineteenth century about which 
modern Austrian musicians are somewhat reluctant to talk. Weber was, in 
fact, just as much indebted to his predecessors, German or not, as Mozart, 
Beethoven or any other great composer, and as Weber’s successors were to 
him. Wagner, in that speech at Dresden, said actually, ‘the Briton may do 
thee justice,” and that is exactly what we Britons of today ought to do now— 
recognize his genius, appreciate it and enjoy it, but without any pseudo- 
patriotic nonsense. 

The first production of Der Freischiitz in Berlin on June 18, 1821, was an 
unparalleled success, and as Spitta said (in Grove’s Dictionary, quoted by 
Loewenberg), ‘no other German opera had ever been so successful and con- 
quered so many and even the smallest stages in so short a time.” We must 
at Once note two points—the words ‘even the smallest stages,’ and the fact 
that the opera was produced not in the large opera-house at Berlin but in the 
much smaller Schauspielhaus. Der Freischiitz is, in fact, not an opera for 
a vast stage, like those of Spontini, but for a small one, and for a definitely 
‘popular’ theatre and audience. The modern English critic, to whom the 


Playbill announcing the second performance of *Der Freischiitz’ at Covent 
Garden, 1824 











Weber. Portrait by C. Vogel, Dres- 
den, 1823. 


opera will probably not be intimately 
familiar, even if he has seen it once or 
twice, will be well advised to re-read 
the two chapters in the first volume 
of Ernest Newman’s life of Wagner, 
describing the practical conditions 
of German opera in Weber's days 
and the economic status of the 
German opera-composer. German 
opera was in some ways far worse 
off than English opera was a hundred 
years later. Popular history tells 
us all about the great masters, but 
let no one suppose that Gluck, 
Mozart and Beethoven were the 
standard fare of the German theatres in Weber’s day; from Weber's own 
writings we see that he (as a conductor) had as hard a struggle to make German 
audiences swallow them as Mr Collingwood had at Sadler’s Wells with the 
operas of Stanford and Vaughan Williams. The great court theatres, such 
as Berlin, Dresden and Vienna, were still dominated by the Italian tradition 
of grand opera; Weber himself admitted that it was no wonder the general 
public (as soon as they were admitted to them) preferred the Italian singers, 
because the German singers were mostly so badly trained. In the minor 
theatres of Germany one theatre and one company had to provide both 
opera and drama, and apparently there were more actors who could sing 
tolerably than singers who could act. And in these theatres acting was 
indispensable; the popular opera repertory (Mr Newman quotes the actual 
words of composers—and popular German composers, too—such as Mar- 
schner, Nicolai and Lortzing) was mainly French and Italian in translations. 
There is indeed abundant documentary evidence for this. The German 
Singspiel (as all German historians agree) was descended from English ballad 
opera; like The Beggar’s Opera it was a spoken play with songs. So was the 
French opéra-comique, more properly comédie mélée d’ariettes, as it was called 
on the playbills and title-pages. Italian opera buffa, when translated, 
became the same thing, as the secco recitative was always spoken; down to 
the present century that was the common practice for The Marriage of Figaro 
and Don Giovanni. The idea of ensemble movements in comic opera came 
mainly from Italy; France, on the other hand, originated descriptive back- 
ground music for the orchestra. 

The main trouble for the Germans was that none of them knew how to 
write a libretto, a task which, of course, became more and more difficult as 
the purely musical resources of the composers became more developed and 
complex. Among Weber's prose writings there is an amusing satire on opera, 
Italian, French and German; the scene is an evening party at which a number 
of people improvise caricatures of the three types, and the German group is 
much embarrassed because they simply do not know what to do. They 
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would like to be truly German, and truly romantic in the German way, but 
they can only dress up, so to speak, in French or Italian costumes. 

Romanticism never came naturally to the Italians; it hardly appears in 
Italian opera at all until after Italian librettists began borrowing from Victor 
Hugo. Romanticism is generally held to have originated in England with 
what have been called the ‘Gothic’ novels and it soon became a peculiarly 
German movement, at any rate in literature. At what point romanticism 
makes its first appearance in music itself (apart from the musical setting of 
romantic poetry) it is almost impossible to define; but we are safe in saying 
that the romantic opera is a French creation, initiated by Grétry, Méhul, 
Cherubini and Lesueur, and mainly a product of the Théatre Feydeau after 
the Revolution. It is inseparable from that other product of the French 
theatre, the mélodrame (romantic play with incidental music) of Pixérécourt 
from which English ‘transpontine melodrama’ is directly derived. 

We think of Cherubini nowadays as the driest of classicists, but in his 
own day he was a pioneer of romanticism, at any rate in opera, and that 
accounts for his immense popularity in the German theatre; he was, in fact, 
more popular in Germany than in France. In his native Italy he was, of 
course, completely ignored. When Weber became a regular theatre conductor 
French romantic opera was always the foundation of his repertory, and the 
influence of Cherubini can be traced in Central European opera as late as 
Moniuszko’s Polish romantic opera Halka (1854). Cherubini’s Faniska, 
which was in Weber's repertory, is based closely on a melodrama of Pixéré- 
court. It was only natural that Weber, with his strong personal inclination 
towards the romantic, should conceive of Der Freischiitz mainly in terms of 
melodrama. (I use the word here in its English sense, not in the German 
technical sense of Melodram, words spoken through music.) 

He discovered the story first in 1810, in a book of ghost stories that had 
just come out, the Gespensterbuch of J. A. Apel, who had adapted it from a 
much earlier source, and at once thought of it as a subject for an opera, but 
some years later. Kind adapted it in 
all haste as a libretto which was 
afterwards much altered at Weber's 
suggestion; but it is quite clear 
that Kind planned it as a melo- 
drama with incidental music, and 
even after Weber's alterations and 
with Weber’s marvellous music that 
is what it remains, not a ‘grand 
opera’ in the Italian tradition but 
fundamentally a melodrama. And we 
can have no doubt that the German 
audiences which first enjoyed it and 
ensured its popularity understood it 
(as far as they understood it at all) as 
melodrama to which the music was 
very largely a background like the 





Friedrich Kind, the librettist of 
‘Der Freischiitz’ 








scenery. They would have been delighted with the popular tunes, they would 
been quite attracted by the romantic story, all the more because it was about 
quite ordinary village people instead of kings and queens of antiquity or the 
Middle Ages; they would have been thrilled by the visible horrors of the Wolf's 
Glen and by the music of it as well, but we may well wonder how much of 
that they would really have understood as they might have understood a 
symphony of Mozart. 

In 1824 there were six separate productions of Der Freischiitz in London. 
The first was at the Cobourg Theatre (now the Old Vic), where it was played 
in February as a spoken melodrama with some incidental music by a Mr 
Hughes; Weber is not mentioned in the playbill. The second, in July, was 
at the English Opera House (now the Lyceum) with some of Weber’s music 
(including the ‘celebrated overture’) and a good deal by other people. The 
playbill says ‘this eccentrick vehicle for Musick and Scenick effect is a literal 
Translation from the highly celebrated German Opera composed by Carl 
Maria von Weber.’ Eccentric is indeed just what many of its German hearers 
may have thought of Weber's music in 1821; the copious details of the English 
playbill show clearly that it was regarded as a melodrama. The third pro- 
duction, at the Royal Amphitheatre (Astley’s), in August, was again a melo- 
drama by J. H. Amherst; the fourth, in September, at the Surrey, is amusingly 
described by Fitzball, the adapter, who says that it was entirely different from 
the original story and that not a note of Weber's music was used except the 
Bridesmaids’ and Huntsmen’s choruses. The fifth, at Covent Garden in 
October, seems to have been the most complete; the book was adapted by 
Planché and Barham Livius. Livius had seen it in 1823 at Dresden in the 
company of Washington Irving who began an adaptation first made known 
in 1924 in America, from which it can be seen that Irving thought of the work 
merely as a melodrama (badly in need of improvement) with some incidental 
music which to him was of no great importance. A sixth adaptation came 
out in November at Drury Lane with additional music by Bishop. Further, 
a travesty by ‘Septimus Globus, Esq.” from ‘the new German uproar’ was 
printed in the same year and performed in the next at Edinburgh. The 
German original was first given in London by a German company in 1832, 
but it was not heard at the Italian Opera until 1850 (Covent Garden, with 
recitatives by Costa). This was the first opera produced under the manage- 
ment of Frederick Gye (whose statue now adorns the gentlemen’s cloak- 
room); the Caspar was Herr Formes—“‘the best Caspar that had ever been 
seen or heard in London, although his “‘Italian’ was then, and to the end of 
his career, the most atrocious that could be conceived’ (Musical Recollec- 
tions of the last Half Century, 1872). 

Der Freischiitz was conceived as a melodrama, and as a melodrama it must 
be performed today, even though melodrama is out of fashion and the 
superstition which is the opera’s background is now merely ridiculous. We 
cannot either modernize it or make it into an Italian opera; we must take it as 
it originally was, with all its spoken dialogue and its old-fashioned ‘ham’ 
acting. Without the acting and the scenery (which ‘acts’ too) the music 
would fall very flat. It is in the spoken scenes that we get the drama and the 
individualities of the characters, and the really dominant characters are not 
the hero and heroine, but Caspar and Aennchen. The music, tells us little 
about Max and Agathe. Max has the best chance, at any rate in the 
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Title page of J. A. Apel’s ‘Gespensterbuch’ which gave Weber the idea of 
‘Der Freischiitz 


first act, but he is a weak character for whom it is difficult to work up much 
sympathy. Aennchen is a very vivid and attractive personality, conveyed 
almost entirely in her music, but Agathe, both musically and dramatically, is 
a poor creature indeed: as a heroine she is a mere nonentity compared with 
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Von Gropius’s design for Act II Scene i of ‘Der Freischiitz, Berlin, 1821. 


Pamina, with Cherubini’s heroines and with Beethoven’s Leonora. She 
has not the least trace of their superb courage and self-sacrifice; her only 
activity (if it is an activity) is prayer and when she is not in a state of super- 
stitious timidity she is nothing but a perpetual hymnbook. She and Max are 
supposed to be in love, but they never have anything like a love-scene, let 
alone a duetto d'amore; despite her celebrated scena she is the weak spot of 
the opera. Her prayers are very pretty and devotional, but they have no 
intensity and no practical effect, for if she is saved at the end, it is the Devil's 
malignancy that she has to thank for it, since it is he who directs the fatal 
bullet; it is Caspar and not Agathe whom he is after all the time. The really 
great moments of the opera are always those in which Zamiel is on the stage, 
even though he has nothing to sing—Max’s ‘haunted’ scena in Act I, the 
intensely dramatic spoken scene between Caspar and Max interrupted by 
Caspar’s drinking-song, which is by far the most original number in the whole 
opera; the scene of the Wolf’s Glen, the dramatic force of which was never 
surpassed even by Wagner, and the moment of Caspar’s horrible death. 
The playbill of the English Opera House supplies a curious commentary on 
these scenes; in its very detailed synopsis the name of Zamiel, which occurs 
five times, is always printed in extra thick black capitals, a conspicuous 
typographical honour accorded only to him and to his composer. 

It is not until the maturity of Wagner that we can expect any composer 
to have any conception of opera as a complete drama from beginning to end, 
an organic whoie such as we are accustomed to find in all the great dramatists 
of the spoken theatre. The most we can expect is something like the finale 
to Act II of The Marriage of Figaro, or as a better example for German opera, 
the finale to Act I of The Magic Flute. As long as operas were divided into 
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separate ‘numbers’ the composer could seize only the immediate emotional 
situation; musical drama originates with the ensemble in which two or more 
characters take part, and ensembles were employed first only in comic opera as 
a general principle. Moreover, composers as well as managers in those days 
judged the success of an opera by the applause, and applause after each 
‘number’ was expected as a matter of course. Weber said that E. T. A. 
Hoffmann’s Undine would have been more successful if Hoffmann had not 
attempted to make it so continuous and had ended each number with a coda 
that invited applause such as was the usual practice in Italian opera. 

It is well known that Verdi's letters show him to have been always obsessed 
by /’effetto, and it was Wagner’s reproach to Meyerbeer that he was always 
striving for ‘effect without cause’ (Wirkung ohne Ursache). He never accused 
Weber of that, but the fact remains that Weber, like Meyerbeer, was a pupil 
of Vogler, and we know from Mozart’s letters that Vogler was always anxious 
to make an ‘effect.". How far Weber had a real sense of drama is difficult to 
estimate, but there is no doubt about his understanding of theatrical effect. 
As a theatre conductor he was primarily an organizer, and an organizer in 
every department, directing not merely the orchestra but the general produc- 
tion as well, often designing the scenery. A modern German biography 
calls him the first Generalmusikdirektor, but he never seems to have shown 
the tyrannical arrogance which that title has all too often implied in recent 
times. None the less, he made enemies everywhere, as Gustav Mahler did, 
by his insistence on rigorous rehearsal in every detail of the stage and his 
total disregard of those hallowed traditions which, as Mahler said, were 
nothing but laziness and slovenliness. The enthralling effect of the Wolf’s 
Glen scene is no stroke of wayward and haphazard genius but depends on 
the exact synchronization of the stage with the orchestra; without the stage 
movements it is only half intelligible. It is ‘incidental music’ and at the same 
time a masterpiece, and unthinkable in any Italian opera, because the interest 
of it is entirely concentrated on the forces of nature to which the human 
beings are merely subsidiary. 

The melodramatic basis of the opera is clearly shown in the treatment of 
Cuno; he is a very important character in the story, if only a secondary one, 
but he has no more than a few bars to sing (and most of his singing part is 
mere harmonic filling-up) and a great deal to say. Ifa producer is frightened 
of spoken dialogue and cuts out most of Cuno’s speaking part he leaves 
him with nothing to indicate his personality. It is not until the finale of 
Act III that Weber settles down to something like real opera, at least to opera 
in the tradition of The Magic Flute and Fidelio. The work begins with the 
firing of a shot and so does the finale. The chorus can express themselves 
only in singing and they burst in here all of a sudden with their instinctive 
reaction to the shock of Agathe’s supposed death. Weber makes his chorus 
much more spontaneous in utterance than any of his predecessors’. His 
realism was anticipated only by J. S. Bach in the Matthew-Passion (which 
must have been utterly unknown to Weber); Mozart, except in rare moments, 
Beethoven and Spohr (in his Faust, composed in 1813, produced under Weber’s 
direction in 1816), when they write choruses, cannot help making them into 
formal pieces of music. Weber has often been accused of ignorance of the 
rules of musical form and classed as a mere amateur, first by Spohr, Schubert 
and Moritz Hauptmann, and by many critics later; the circumstances of his 
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The Wolf’s Glen, at Covent Garden in 1850. (See page 158 for design for this 
scene in the coming revival.) 


life never allowed him to conceive of music as an abstraction for the concert- 
room or the chamber. The stage is always in his mind, even when he pursues 
the life of a virtuoso pianist. The travelling virtuoso of those days was 
expected as a matter of course to be on principle an improvisatore, not play- 
ing other people’s compositions, but composing himself as the spirit moved 
him, whether he was a charlatan or a serious artist. 

That is why Weber's music never ‘develops’ in the contemplative technique 
of the symphonists; he makes his effects by sudden contrasts. It need not 
necessarily ‘tell a story’ but it follows the emotional caprice of the moment. 
When he has words to set he follows their suggestions as they come, and when 
some sense of formal effect compels him to repeat words he often tends to 
make absurd nonsense of them. Words suggest a melody which he starts as 
an introduction for clarinet or violoncello perhaps; then the singer comes in 
and finds that the words will not fit properly, and he has a hard time of it 
indeed to match the elegance and grace of the instrument. 

Yet it is no use to plod conscientiously through any work of Weber's. 
In the concert-room or on the stage everything must go with an irresistible 
rush; the dramatic effect must be made at once, regardless of faulty technique 
on the part of the interpreters. Weber's operas are not for the critic who adds 
up the points of one singer against another; they are for a natural and indeed 
unsophisticated audience that wants to believe that all his characters are real 
people. Spohr said somewhat grudgingly that Weber's success was due to 
his gift for writing down to the masses; but after a hundred years and more 
Weber’s operas still hold the stage. 
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An Introduction to 


*The Pearl Fishers’ 


by Winton Dean 


Les Pécheurs de Perles was Bizet’s first full-length opera. It was not quite 
his first experience of the stage ; at the age of eighteen he had won a prize in 
a competition with a one-act operetta, Le Docteur Miracle, which was pro- 
duced at Offenbach’s theatre, and during his Rome student days he had 
tackled various operatic projects, one of which, the opera buffa Don Procopio, 
reached the stage many years after his death. Les Pécheurs de Perles was 
produced at the Théatre-Lyrique in Paris on September 30, 1863, when the 
composer was not quite twenty-five. Like all Bizet’s operas during his life, 
it was a failure. Despite a fairly enthusiastic reception on the first night the 
press was severe and patronizing. Bizet was accused of imitating Wagner, 
Verdi and Félicien David, of noisy scoring (someone called the opera ‘a 
fortissimo in three acts’) and a misdirected search for harmonic originality, 
of attempting serious opera with a talent fit only for operetta. We must bear 
in mind that French music—and musical criticism—during the Second 
Empire was at its lowest ebb in two centuries. Numerous operas by wire- 
pulling nonentities appeared on the stage and as rapidly disappeared, but it 
was extremely difficult for a new composer of any originality to obtain a 
hearing. The one great figure, Berlioz, was treated as an outcast. But he 
was still music critic of the Journal des Débats, and he wrote a valuable 
notice of Bizet’s opera, discriminating nicely between what was original and 
sincerely felt (he picked out the opening choruses of Acts I and II) and the 
weak patches where Bizet had sunk to the triviality of his models. Berlioz 
observed with characteristic irony that Bizet had returned from Rome without 
having forgotten music and must now be accepted as a serious composer ; 
but Paris did not revive Les Pécheurs de Perles till long after his death. Bizet 
himself in later years expressed a poor opinion of the opera. 

The libretto, by Michel Carré and E. Cormon (pseudonym of Pierre Etienne 
Piestre), belongs to a type popular throughout the romantic period. The 
action takes place in Ceylon (though the inhabitants are ‘Indians’), and there 
are only four characters : Zurga King of the Pearl Fishers (baritone), his 
friend Nadir (tenor), the priestess Leila (soprano) and the High Priest Noura- 
bad (bass). The scene of Act I is a wild spot on the coast, with palm trees, 
bamboo huts and the ruins of an ancient pagoda. The pearl fishers, after a 
rousing song and dance to which Bizet’s harmony and scoring give an attract- 
ive oriental colour, elect Zurga King for the season (the constitutional back- 
ground is a little odd). Nadir, a former friend of Zurga’s and a mighty 
hunter of tigers, jaguars and panthers, enters unexpectedly ; he and Zurga 
have not met since they simultaneously fell in love with a certain priestess at 
a temple in Candy and vowed, for the sake of their friendship, to separate 
both from her and from each other. They recall this episode in a duet 
familiar to discophiles, whose theme (heard at the outset on flute and harp) 
recurs several times during the opera. A veiled figure approaches : it is 
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One of John Piper's designs for ‘The Pearl Fishers’ at Sadler's Wells, 
Photo David Sim 


Leila, the unknown priestess who, during the annual fishing season, protects 
the fishermen from the wrath of Brahma. Ina solemn and impressive scene 
Zurga, accompanied only by the trombones, administers her official oath : 
she must remain veiled, without friend, husband or lover, and devote her 
waking hours to prayer. The penalty for disobedience is death. But Nadir 
recognizes her (by her voice) as the priestess of Candy, and Zurga, sensing her 
hesitation (for she has likewise recognized Nadir), offers to release her from 
her oath. Ina striking phrase that recurs at a dramatically parallel situation 
in the last act of Carmen (when Carmen rejects José’s pleas to return to him) 
she refuses the offer. As the sun begins to sink she enters the temple (to the 
melody of the Prelude) ; the fishermen return to the shore, and Nadir is left 
alone with his memories. He still loves Leila, and gives vent to his emotions 
in a charming if Gounodesque air, after which he falls asleep. Leila takes up 
her position on the rock while Nourabad kindles the sacred flame on the 
altar. She begins her prayer to Brahma, accompanied by an unseen chorus. 
Nadir wakes up ; and while at the bidding of the chorus she continues her 
prayer it is clear from her asides that she returns his love. In this finale (as 
elsewhere in the opera) Bizet made use of material from earlier works, includ- 
ing a rather weak 6/8 chorus from Don Procopio and the ‘Pleni sunt coeli’ 
movement of a Te Deum composed in Rome. The fact that this was fitted to 
the words ‘O Brahma divin’ is perhaps sufficient comment on his fitness to 
compose religious music. 

The scene in Act II is a ruined temple above the sea, presumably the temple 
that was visible in Act I. A hidden chorus, with the tenors and basses 
thrumming in open fifths and accompanied only by two piccolos and a 
tambourine, evokes the atmosphere of a warm starlit tropical night with haunt- 
ing beauty and a strong flavour of L’Arlésienne. The fishermen’s boats have 
returned to the shore, and Nourabad bids Leila sleep : she is safe from harm, 
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provided always that she keeps her oath. She recalls how once, when she was 
a child, she concealed a fugitive from a howling mob and received from him 
a necklace as a thanks-offering. Nourabad is satisfied by this evidence of 
her trustworthiness and goes out, while the orchestra plays an ominous 
passage over a pedal—an ironical comment, perhaps, on the fragility of her 
oath. The offstage chorus is resumed, and Leila comforts her fears with the 
knowledge that Nadir is waiting somewhere below. This air, again much 
influenced by Gounod, brings a foretaste of Micaela’s air in Act III of Carmen. 
Nadir is heard singing a love song in the darkness, accompanied by a solo oboe 
and harp ; the introductory oboe melody may remind listeners of the slow 
movement of Bizet’s Symphony, composed eight years earlier but still of 
course unpublished. The air with its wayward rhythms and quasi-oriental 
embellishments is pure Bizet, an exquisitely poetical passage. Nadir enters 
and pleads his love. At first Leila resists, but after an impassioned duet she 
agrees to meet him on the following night. As Nadir slips away he is seen 
by Nourabad, who raises the alarm. At the same time a violent storm reflects 
the anger of the gods. Nadir is led in a prisoner. In a ferocious ensemble the 
fishermen turn on the sacrilegious pair and are about to kill them when 
Zurga enters and order them to desist. But Nourabad tears off Leila’s veil, 
and Zurga recognises her for the first time. It is now his turn to vent his 
fury in threats of vengeance. A renewed paroxysm of the storm sends all on 
their knees in prayer to Brahma. At Zurga’s command Leila and Nadir 
are dragged off in custody. This finale is handled by Bizet with great spirit 
and dramatic skill. 

Act III has two scenes. First we see Zurga alone in his tent. The storm 
has abated, but he can find no rest. Leila and Nadir are to die at dawn. 
He cannot release them, yet he is stricken with remorse for his anger. Leila 
is led in. She begs for Nadir’s life ; but when she mentions her love for him 
Zurga’s jealousy is roused and he declares his own love for her. Ina passion- 
ate duet, reminiscent in places of early Verdi, he rejects her appeal. As she 
goes out she takes off her necklace and gives it to Zurga, asking him to 
send it to her mother after her death. In Scene 2 the fishermen are awaiting 
the execution with savage relish. As Nourabad invokes the gods a conflagra- 
tion is seen in the distance, which the fishermen first take for the rising sun. 
Zurga rushes in and tells them that their tents are on fire : let them act quickly 
to save their families and possessions. They run off—all except the suspicious 
Nourabad, who hides behind atree. Zurga tells the lovers that he himself has 
Started the fire, and he severs their bonds with an axe : for he has recognised 
Leila’s necklace—he was the fugitive whose life she saved. Rescuer and rescued 
instead of making good the escape, plunge into a grandiose Meyerbeerian 
trio, while Nourabad disappears to warn the Indians. As the lovers at 
last make off he returns with four chiefs and denounces Zurga’s treason. The 
latter falls beneath their daggers, still proclaiming his love for Leila, while the 
lovers at a safe distance sing the friendship theme in octaves. This was not 
the original end of the opera. At the first performance Zurga did not die, 
and the music of the last scene (and certain other passages) was very different. 
It cannot be said that Bizet’s changes redeem a last act which, as a whole, falls 
a good deal short of its predecessors. 

The defects of the libretto are obvious. It depends too much on co- 
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incidence : was it really necessary to drag in the necklace episode to give 
Zurga a motive for magnanimity ? The plot is the old one of the Vestal 
Virgin who breaks her vows (already familiar in operas by Spontini, Bellini, 
Mercadante and others), transported to Asia to satisfy the new French fashion 
for oriental backgrounds. The librettists not only made little attempt to 
give it verisimilitude ; they treated the central idea pretty cynically, for all 
their sympathy goes to the sacrilegious lovers. It is a typical libretto of the 
Scribe tradition, with the emphasis laid on a contrived situation, no matter 
how far-fetched, and little attention paid to character. The authors were 
fully aware of its quality ; one of them is reported to have said on the first 
night that had they realized Bizet’s talent they would never have given him 
‘cet ours infame.” 

Is is not surprising that Bizet, whose gift was for the dramatization of 
character and emotion on the everyday level, failed to put much flesh and 
blood into these puppets. They remain stock operatic types—the suffering 
soprano, the amorous, amoral and witless tenor, the jealous but self-sacrificing 
baritone, the fanatical and episcopal bass. Zurga in particular, with poten- 
tially the most complex emotional problem involving a quadruple loyalty to 
friendship, love, regal authority and religion, was beyond the power of the 
young Bizet. A few years later he might have made a fine thing out of the 
first scene of Act III. He did his best to dramatize the various elements of 
conflict by the use of recurring motives—not at all of course in Wagner's 
manner, but in that of Weber or Meyerbeer. The most prominent of them is 
the friendship theme already mentioned. Another is the beautiful tune of 
the Prelude, with its characteristic ostinato figure, which symbolizes Leila 
the virgin priestess. The hand of Gounod is heavy on the love music, but 
is has considerable melodic charm and will appeal not exclusively to lovers of 
Faust. Less acceptable today is the rhythmic squareness, also deriving from 
Gounod, of some of the choruses, and the Meyerbeerian compound of grand- 
iosity and vocal frippery in one or two ensembles. On the other hand there 
are many signs of the mature and individual Bizet, the Bizet of L’Arlésienne 
and Carmen, especially in the ‘exotic’ episodes. The orientalism is no doubt 
skin deep, but the demand for local colour stimulated Bizet to the creation of 
really vital and dramatic music. At these points his scoring is full of delicacy 
and imagination. The choruses that open Acts I and II and the second 
scene of Act III are all admirable, and very different in mood—a dance, a 
nocturne and an orgy. The finale of Act II, the most sustained piece of 
musical organization in the opera, is tremendously exciting, though the 
same can hardly be said for the other two finales. 

We must not make the mistake of the critics of 1863 and think that in 
pointing out where Bizet depended on his models we have demolished the 
claims of his opera. It would be surprising if the first serious opera of a 
young composer did not reveal alien influences imperfectly assimilated. 
That is not only natural but healthy ; the process of refinement comes later. 
Bizet was at all times a delightful melodist and orchestrator, a master of 
atmospheric suggestion, and one of the few opera composers whose musical 
gifts worked hand in hand with a natural sense of the theatre. All these 
qualities are evident on The Pearl Fishers. The occasional crudeness and 
immaturity of the music need not be a bar to the enjoyment of the modern 
listener, however strongly developed his critical faculty. 
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Fifty Years of ° Butterfly’ 


The Milan premiere, by Antonio Salvucci 


From Gino Monaldi’s book on Puccini, we learn that while the composer 
was in London, he went to a performance of Butterfly, adapted for the stage 
by David Belasco from the novel by J. L. Long. The story greatly impressed 
Puccini and on his return to Milan he explained his idea to the librettists 
Illica and Giacosa, who arranged it for an opera. It took three years for 
Puccini, to write the music and, as soon as it was completed, although he was 
suffering from a fractured leg as the result of a car accident, he left 
immediately for Milan, where his publisher was waiting. 

The following day the entire score was performed at the piano in the 
presence of publishers Giulio and Tito Ricordi, the conductor Campanini, 
the librettists, and a few intimate friends of the composer. The work 
received the unanimous approval of all present, who did not hesitate to express 
their highest hopes for a complete public success. 

During this meeting, Tito Ricordi asked Puccini if he had any idea as to 
who should sing the title role. Puccini replied that he had thought of this 
for a long time, and had decided to give it to Rosina Storchio. At this 
Tito Ricordi, who had been rather worried about the matter, was completely 
reassured. The fact that Puccini had thought—and very deeply so—about 
the question of an interpreter is borne out by a letter which he had written 
to Storchio in February 1902, after having heard her one evening at the 
Teatro Lirico in Donizetti's Linda di Chamounix. 

‘Dear Madam, let me say, a thousand times, well done! ~ Last night (I 
had already thought of it) I was 
convinced that only you could 
create the part of Butterfly which 
| am writing. And with you in 
mind, I shall continue with 
greater enthusiasm with my 
work.” 

Two years later, faithful to his 
promise, Puccini invited Storchio 
to sing in the first performance of 
his opera, and the soprano 
applied herself to the study of 
the part with great enthusiasm. 
When rehearsals began at the 
Scala, under the direction of 
both Maestro Campanini and 
the composer himself, Storchio, 
with characteristic intuition, 
immersed herself so quickly into 
the personality and spirit of 


Puccini. Photo lent by H. Hugh 
Harvey. 











Butterfly as to evoke the greatest enthusiasm and admiration of her 
colleagues and of Puccini himself. 

Puccini naturally felt that the public would receive his opera, if not with 
enthusiasm, at least warmly; in fact, a few hours before the performance he 
expressed his impression to Rosina Storchio in a brief message of good 
wishes: 

*‘Dear Rosina, my good wishes are useless. Your art is so true, delicate 
and impressive that I am sure the public will be completely overcome. And 
I hope, through you, to achieve complete victory. Until tonight then, with a 
sure heart, and with much affection, my dear.” 

On the evening of February 17, 1904, the excitement at the Scala was 
tremendous. Both the Italian and foreign press were represented by the 
most famous critics; and the magnificent audience included Mascagni, 
Cilea and Messager—who had come expressly from Paris for the premiére. 

At 8.45 the lights went down and the orchestra, under the direction of 
Maestro Campanini, began the opening Allegro fugato. The first scene 
between Goro and Pinkerton, and then between the iatter and Sharpless, 
went rapidly and without comment. Butterfly’s entry, punctuated by a 
languid, insinuating phrase which becomes the characteristic theme of the 
opera, was not at all appreciated. The wedding scene and the entry of 
Bonze, who curses Butterfly for having renounced her religion, did not appear 
to arouse any interest. The love duet between Butterfly and Pinkerton at 
last seemed to attract some attention from the audience. The act closed with 
some applause and the composer was called on stage, but violent hissing 
stopped any further signs of approval. 

The highly agitated and controversial atmosphere of the evening reached 
its climax during the interval. The foyer was so packed that one could 
hardly move and the discussions over Puccini’s new opera were so animated 
and discordant that they rapidly became bitter quarrels. And while this 
was going on in the foyer, the corridors of the front of the house, behind the 
scenes the conductor, Campanini, seemed struck dumb; Puccini broken- 
hearted and quite overcome with grief; Gatti-Casazza had no words, and poor 
Rosina Storchio was crying bitterly. 

The uneasiness and mistrust created during the first act became even more 
obvious and violent in the second. Suzuki's prayer and the following duet 
between the two women not only left the audience utterly indifferent, but 
the repetition of a phrase of Butterfly’s, perhaps the loveliest and most 
suggestive of the whole score, severely annoyed it and it began to protest 
energetically. Un bel di vedremo, beautifully sung by Storchio, was deeply 
moving and drew spontaneous, warm and almost unanimous applause, but 
the auditorium froze once more at the duet between Butterfly and Sharpless. 
The letter scene, which the baritone Giuseppe de Luca sang with the expressive 
tone and consummate ease of a great artist, brought a miserable attempt to 
applaud, and some interest was aroused in the lovely scene in which Butterfly 
and Suzuki, with delicate dance movements, strew flowers. 

The following scenes passed with the audience showing complete indiffer- 
ence, right up to the interlude; but by now the depressing atmosphere and 
gloom which were so great that even this appeared long and monotonous, so 
much so that someone began to invoke Butterfly’s suicide before something 
worse might happen. Even the dramatic final scene left no mark upon the 
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audience which gave not the slightest sign of approval but remained unmoved 
in glacial silence. 

The hostility of the audience, writes Monaldi, seemed to be personal. 
Not even the appearance of the composer on stage after the first act, trembling 
and leaning on his stick, could arouse any pity. The sentence had been 
decided upon, and the public was determined to carry its decision through at 
all costs. Thus failure was complete. 

The public’s severe verdict was followed by that of the press. Reading 
critiques of the time, one can gain an exact impression of the disastrous even- 
ing. Puccini himself, writing to his friend, Fraccaroli, recalled the failure 
of Butterfly thus: “*That evening there was in my grief an angry note of protest. 
But the following morning I was completely overcome, I was in the depths of 
despair. It was not for the three years of hope that I wept, but for the shatter- 
ing of all my hopes, of the dream of poetry which I had so tenderly nursed. 
For a moment I thought I should never again touch a note. That morning 
newspaper vendors passed under my windows shouting ‘Puccini's flop!’ 
I was utterly ashamed!” 


The London Premiere, by H. Hugh Harvey 
Madama Butterfly fifty? Incredible! One can scarcely believe it, for does 
she not herself tell us that her age is Quindici anni, netti? One old opera- 
goer, at any rate, would like to keep his ‘llusions and look upon the lovely 
child as being for ever Fifteen years old . . . exactly fifteen. Alas, however, 
the cold and sober truth of the matter is that fifty years have, indeed, elapsed 
since the first performance took place—at the Scala, Milan, on February 17, 
1904, under the direction of Cleofante Campanini. What a dire fiasco 
resulted! Puccini had worked 
long and hard on the score and 
had put everything he knew into 
it, being assured in his own mind 
that the work was bound to win 
him his greatest success to date. 
Unfortunately, he seems to have 
got on the wrong side of the 
musical world of Milan (he was 
never very friendly disposed 
towards his brother musicians) 
and they resolved to ‘show’ him 
what they thought of him, in the 
form of an organized demon- 
stration against him in _ the 
theatre. This was so successful 
that the opera never had the 
slightest chance of a fair hearing 
from the beginning. Puccini 
was so infuriated at the derision 


Destinn as Butterfly. Photo lent 
by H. Hugh Harvey. 











with which the audience had treated his work that he withdrew the score on the 
spot and refused to allow a second hearing. In addition to the composer's 
feelings, one may well imagine those of the unfortunate artists, who had had 
to undergo such an ordeal throughout the evening: Rosina Storchio (a 
beautiful woman with a superb voice) sang Butterfly, the Pinkerton was 
Giovanni Zenatello and the Sharpless, Giuseppe de Luca. 

With regard to the opera itself, it was evident that a certain amount of 
revision was called for, such as the elimination of fussy and unnecessary 
details, the division of the second act into two parts (making it the three-act 
opera which we know to-day) and the addition of an aria for the tenor in the 
final scene. Puccini therefore set to work at once and, by agreement with 
Tito Ricordi (who chose the venue), the revised version was produced at 
Brescia on May 28, 1904, with Saloméa Krusceniski as Butterfly (Storchio 
being then in South America), Zenatello again the Pinkerton and Virgilio 
Bellati as Sharpless. To everybody's relief the whole evening turned out to 
be a complete reversal of the verdict of Milan, and an overwhelming success 
from the beginning—the audience even applauding the scenery on the rise 
of the curtain, before a note of music was sung! From that night Puccini's 
lovely opera started on its triumphal progress down the years to the present 
day, and who shall say that it does not deserve its great place amongst the 
world’s favourite operas? 

No more striking proof of the composer’s popularity could be found than 

the fact that the new work quickly came to London, where it was first heard 
at Covent Garden on July 10, 1905, the programme of which is reproduced 
opposite. 
What singers . . . and what an evening it was! Puccini had once more 
triumphed, for the success of the work was never for one instant in doubt; 
the final reception was phenomenal, even in the annals of Covent Garden. 
Destinn’s superb interpretation of Butterfly was, of course, very largely 
responsible for the opera’s success, but with such wonderful singers as 
Caruso and Scotti to help her, the touching Suzuki of Mme Lejeune (who, 
in the writer’s opinion, has never been surpassed in the role) and the fine 
performances of the lesser parts, it is not surprising that July 10, 1905, stands 
out as a landmark in the history of Italian opera in London.* 

During the following autumn the work was again mounted, but with an 
almost entirely different cast, the singers being Rina Giachetti as Butterfly, 
Zenatello (making his London début) as Pinkerton and Mario Sammarco 
as Sharpless; the Suzuki was still Mme Lejeune. 

The present writer's memories of opera extend back over fifty years and 
the mere mention of these great names recalls the many very wonderful nights 
at Covent Garden during the first decade of the century—and up to 1914— 
with particular emphasis upon Emmy Destinn. This truly great dramatic 
soprano was born in Prague in February 1878, and was first heard at Covent 
Garden on May 2, 1904, as Donna Anna—to the Don Giovanni of Maurice 
Renaud—and immediately became a particular favourite with London 
audiences, for her voice had a ‘something’ that no other singer seemed to 
possess, whilst her mezza-voce was an abiding joy. The unique timbre of 
her voice was captured in most of the gramophone records which she made 
in her Berlin Opera days (circa 1904-08), amongst which were some remark- 
able passages from Butterfly which faithfully transcribed her performances 
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WNionday, July 10th, at 8 
FIRST PRODUCTION IN ENGLAND OF 
Signor Puccint’s Opera 


Madama Butterfly 


(IN ITALIAN) 
Madama Butterfly (Cio-Cio-San) Mlle. DESTINN 


Suzuki ... i Mme. G. LEJEUNE 
Kate Pinkerton .. Mlle. SIMEOLI 

F. B. Pinkerton ... Signor CARUSO 
Sharpless one ... Signor SCOTTI 
Goro... .. M. G. DUFRICHE 

Il Principe Yamadori ... Signor MONTECUCCHI 
Lo Zio Bonzo ... .. M. COTREUIL 
Yakusidé iss Signor ROSSI 


I] Commissario lenpestaie Signor SAMPIERI 
L’Officiale del Registro Signor ZANELLA 
La Madre di Cio-Cio-San Miss VITO 





La Cugine jai ... Miss BLISS 
Conductor... ‘fo CAMPANINI 
Stage Manager ove we M. ALMANZ 


of the part on the stage—and are treasures indeed for the record-collector; 
the last recordings, made in America between 1914 and 1918, were not so 
successful. 

Emmy Destinn will always be best remembered for her Cio-Cio-San; 
London never seemed to tire of it and she had to sing it so often that she once 
complained that, apart from Aida, she was seldom allowed to sing much else 
here. Puccini often said that she was his ‘best Butterfly’ and, as he was 
one never to utter an empty compliment, one may take it that she was, 
indeed, unique in the part; who that heard it can ever forget the way in which 
she phrased Rinnegata—e felice? It was sheer beauty. What a pity it is 
that she and Caruso never recorded the love duet at the end of Act I! It 
would have been a wonderful reminder of how they sang it at Covent Garden. 

Emmy Destinn returned to Covent Garden after the first world war, in 
1919, and was heard once more as Butterfly . . . possibly somewhat more 
mature than previously, but still unique. After that season she was heard 
no more in London until October 16, 1928, when she sang at a concert in the 
old Queen’s Hall, in aid of the funds of the British Legion; this was her final 
appearance here, and she returned to her retirement in her native Czecho- 
Slovakia. She died in January 1930. 
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Menu of supper at Pagani’s Restaurant, after the London premiére of * Butterfly, 
with caricatures of the cast drawn by Caruso. 





*Tito Ricordi, who had come to London in the absence of the composer ( Puccini was 
at the time in Buenos Aires for the premiere of ‘Edgar’) in order to assist personally 
at the performance, insisted on inviting to Pagani’s Restaurant all the artists taking 
part, as well as many notable personalities of the British musical world. During the 
dinner Ricordi gave an impromptu speech, in which, among other things, he said how 
deeply moved he was by the complete rehabilitation which the London public had so 
unanimously accorded to the opera. ‘The wound still open in Puccini’s heart, he said, 
‘will draw a greatly beneficial balm from the flattering and exceptionally decisive 
judgment of this evening. He was followed by Caruso, who spoke in English, with a 
purposely waggish accent, managing to make himself understood and enjoved. 
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Wagnerians on Tour 


For the first time since the 1930's, the provinces will have the opportunity 
of hearing one of the Ring operas, when the Covent Garden Company per- 
form Die Walkiire on their provincial tour. In addition to Sylvia Fisher’s 
Sieglinde, Edith Coates’s Fricka and Frederick Dalberg’s Hunding, which are 
already known to Covent Garden audiences, three well-known Continental 
artists will be appearing in this opera: Hans Beirer, the Siegmund, making his 
British debut, Ludwig Hoffmann, the Wotan, singing for the first time herc 
since 1939, and Anny Konetzni, Briinnhilde, paying her sixth visit to this 
country. At the Walkiire performance in Manchester, the part of Sieglinde 
will be sung by Hilde Konetzni, also wel! known in this country. 


Hans Beirer 

The new Siegmund was born in Vienna in 1911. After seasons at Linz 
and Basle, he joined the Berlin Stadtische Oper shortly before the war. 
During his early seasons he was heard in such parts as Jenik, Lionel in Martha 
and Turiddu. 

By the 1948-9 season he was beginning to assume heavier roles, and sang 
Parsifal in Rome and Don José in Vienna. In 1950 he sang the parts of 
Radames and Walther at the New York City Centre, the Drum-major in 
Wozzeck in Naples (which he repeated at the Salzburg Festival in 1951), 
and Tannhauser. The Scala heard him in the 1950-1 and 1951-2 season as 
Tannhiauser, Parsifal and Walther. Other appearances in Italy have 
included Siegmund at Rome in 1952 under Kleiber, when his Sieglinde was 
Sylvia Fisher. 

In Berlin he has recently sung as Froh, Siegmund and Siegfried in the Ring, 
Aegisth in Elektra, Bacchus in Ariadne 
auf Naxos, Midas in Danae and 
Vasco de Gama in L’Africaine. 


Ludwig Hoffmann 


This fine veteran was born in 
Frankfurt-am-Main in 1895. He 
Originally intended to be an architect, 
but instead discovered his talent for 
singing, and studied voice production 
in Milan and Frankfurt. 

His debut was made at Bremen and 
after a season at Wiesbaden, he 
came to the Berlin State Opera in 
1927. He remained in Berlin for 
many seasons, singing also at the 
Vienna State Opera, of which 
organization he is still a permanent 
member. He sang at the Bayreuth 
Festivals in 1928, 1937 and 1942, 
where his roles have been Gurne- 








manz, Marke, Heinrich, Fafner, 
Hunding, Hagen and Daland. 

His Covent Garden début took 
place in 1932, when he sang Hans 
Sachs, Wotan and Hermann; in 
1939 he sang Gurnemanz and Her- 
mann in London under Weingartner. 
He was a member of the Metro- 
politan from 1932-8, singing both 
bass and baritone parts in the Wagner- 
ian repertory, and Pizarro in Fidelio. 

In recent seasons in Vienna and 
Berlin his roles have included Osmin, 
Sarastro, Mephistophélés, Philip I, 
Truelove (The Rake’s Progress), 
Falstaff (Nicolai) and Pogner. 


Anny Konetzni 

This famous Wagnerian soprano 
was born in Vienna, where she became 
a member of the chorus of the Volks- 
oper in the 1920's, and was dismissed from it for loss of voice! Nothing 
daunted, she became a student at the Vienna Conservatorium, where her 
teacher was the famous tenor Erik Schmedes. 

Her career as a solo singer began at Chemnitz, where she sang mezzo roles, 
but was soon singing dramatic soprano parts, and in 1932 was called to the 
Berlin Staatsoper by Tietjen, singing in her first season Elena in Vespri Siciliani, 
Ariadne, and the Marschallin. In 1933 she sang Isolde and Kundry at the 
Colon, Buenos Aires, and the next year was heard as Isolde and Rezia in 
Oberon under Bruno Walter at Salzburg. 

Her debut at the Metropolitan 
took place in 1934, as Briinnhilde, 
and she also sang Venus, Ortrud,and 
Isolde in New York. She came to 
Covent Garden in 1935, singing 
Briinnhilde in the second Ring; she 
was heard as Isolde when the Dresden 
State Opera came to London in 1936, 
and again as Briinnhilde in 1938, 
1939 and 1951. 

Anny Konetzni joined the Vienna 
State Opera in the 1930’s and has 
been a member of that organization 
ever since. She has an enormous 
repertory, singing in both the Ger- 
man and Italian operas. Her roles in- 
clude Selika in L’Africaine, Eboli in 
Don Carlo, the Queen of Sheba 
(Goldmark), Santuzza, and, of course, 
all the Wagnerian soprano parts. 
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Covent Garden Opera on Tour 
by Elizabeth Latham * 


On February 22, the Covent Garden Opera Company began its annual 
provincial tour—this time for eight weeks, divided into a fortnight each at 
Croydon, Cardiff, Manchester and Birmingham, and with a repertory of ten 
operas: Aida, La Bohéme, Carmen, Der Freischiitz, Gloriana, Marriage of 
Figaro, Madama Butterfly, Tosca, La Traviata and Die Walkiire. 

During last year’s tour a critic in Liverpool wrote that, although our visit 
was eagerly awaited, there was a certain resentment that new works were 
denied the Liverpool audience and that they were fobbed off with the more 
familiar items in the repertory. Then there was the Edinburgh critic, who 
deplored that some of our scenery looked ‘as if it had been dismantled and 
rolled up in a Gladstone bag every Saturday night.’ 

Perhaps I can explain to these gentlemen some of the difficulties of planning 
and carrying out an opera tour. 

Firstly, the Administration have to decide to which towns we are going and 
then which operas we are to tour. Here we are limited by the seating capacity 
of the provincial theatres, for touring opera is an expensive business, and by 
the size of the stages. This year, for instance, we cannot take Carmen, 
Gloriana or Der Freischiitz to Croydon, as the stage there is only 23 ft. 9 in. 
deep from the curtain to the back wall, and for these operas we need a mini- 
mum depth of 30 ft. (The depth of the stage at Covent Garden is nearly 
77 ft.) It takes many hours of work with ground plans of the provincial 
stages and the plans of our Covent Garden repertory to decide just what 
operas are possible for us to stage at all. So perhaps the Liverpool critic 
will be more understanding? 

Secondly, the Administration has to plan the casting of the touring operas 
on the availability of artists and conductors (and foreign guest artists, as in 
the case of Die Walkiire) and juggle with cast lists until everything falls iato 
place, so that the leading tenor is not singing three nights running, nor the 
dramatic soprano Tosca on Saturday matinée and Aida that same night. It 
seems so very simple until you try to do it. 

Now (with the towns, repertory and casts decided), for the mechanics of 
getting the operatic ‘circus’ on the road. Starting on February 16, we took 
down by road to Croydon all the scenery, props, and electrical equipment for 
the seven operas we are presenting there. The wardrobe was taken by 
lorry from Covent Garden and loaded into a truck at Victoria, from where it 
journeyed to East Croydon. This wardrobe packing and loading operation 
took three days, and did not include the wigs, shoes and personal make-up 
of the fifty principals, seventy chorus and ten ballet which, of course, could 
not be packed until after the last performance at Covent Garden on February 
20. These things had to travel by road in time to be unpacked and laid out 
ready in the Croydon dressing rooms for the opening night, February 22. 

After the last performance of each opera at Croydon, it is loaded out of the 
theatre onto lorries, taken to the railway siding, and put into its own truck 
ready to be sent off to Cardiff. Carmen, Gloriana and Der Freischiitz will, 
of course, go straight by rail from London to Cardiff, but that needs planning, 
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too, as the time for their departure coincides with the return from their 
American tour of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet Company to Covent Garden, 
and the same staff has to pack and load our opera tour and rehearse for the 
ballet’s spring season. 

When our ‘circus’ reaches Cardiff, it will consist of a truck each for Aida, 
Tosca, Die Walkiire, Carmen, Gloriana, Der Freischiitz, with Butterfly and 
La Traviata bedding down together, and a truck each for cloths and ‘roughs 
(which includes steps, rostrums and various bulky pieces of scenery), for the 
wardrobe, properties, electrical equipment, orchestral instruments and music 
for sixty players, and six pantechnicons—eighteen potential headaches! The 
costumes for Gloriana alone take three pantechnicons as they are too huge 
and valuable to be packed in baskets, and so have to hang in special containers 
which are loaded at the railway onto trucks. 

The touring staff of twenty-five will arrive by train on Sunday from London, 
in time to unload from the station and get in to the theatre our opening opera, 
Carmen. Our own lighting equipment has to be installed, and the orchestra 
pit prepared to seat our large orchestra. This usually means removing two 
or three rows of stalls seats so that the orchestra overflows into the audi- 
torium. The dressing rooms then have to be allocated—one of the trickiest 
jobs on tour with a company as large as ours, and, for certain operas, augmen- 
ted by local ‘supers,’ children and extra chorus. 

On Monday, we spend all day setting-up and lighting each act of Carmen 
ready for curtain up at 7 p.m. Each day is spent in getting out of the theatre 
the scenery of the previous night’s opera, and getting in, setting-up and 
lighting the next opera. On Friday, we work all night, preparing the two 
shows for Saturday. This means that the stage management staff work 
without sleeping from 8 a.m. on Friday until 11 p.m. on Saturday night, and 
with only breaks for meals. It is very heavy physical work and becomes 
something of an endurance test. 

Every move to a new town means another long stretch of work from 


Roger Furse’s design for the Wolf*s Glen scene, in the Covent Garden revival 
of * Der Freischiitz. 
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Three sopranos who will be heard during the Covent Garden tour: Colette 
Lorand, Joan Hammond and Sari Barabas. 


8 a.m. on Saturday, getting in and setting-up the matinée, then working the 
matinée and evening shows, and, after the final curtain falls, packing and 
loading everything once more into our trucks. On long journeys, these 
trucks are attached to a special train with sleepers for the company, and off 
we go in the early hours of the morning to our next town to start the whole 
process all over again. 

As well as the touring staff of twenty-five (comprising three assistant stage 
managers, the master carpenter, eight stage staff, the chief electrician and his 
assistant, the property master and his assistant, the orchestra porter, the 
wardrobe mistress and six assistants) I have to make arrangements to engage 
about fifty people in each theatre we visit—stage staff, electricians, property 
men, wardrobe staff and dressers, and a station gang to unload and load 
scenery at the siding. Also, there are the local students to be contacted who 
act as ‘supers,’ and the local school-children who will be needed to sing 
in Gloriana, Carmen and La Bohéme. Our chorus master rehearses the 
children musically, and also the extra choristers needed for Aida. These 
local choristers, ‘supers’ and children then have to be given dressing rooms, 
fitted with costumes, and rehearsed on stage (usually just before the perform- 
ance or in the intervals), by the producer or stage manager. 

So, Edinburgh critic, if the scenery should look a little tired, it has come a 
very long way, and was probably unloaded in one of your famous local mists. 
And the ‘super’ whose tights are wrinkled has dressed under the stage, 
squeezed with twenty others behind a canvas screen, heaped about with 
empty orchestral instrument cases, spare stage equipment and last week's 
pantomime props. The chorus rooms now are visibly bending their walls, 
and choristers take turns to dress. 

And please remember that we pack our ‘Gladstone bag’ every night. 





* Miss Latham is the stage manager of the Covent Garden Opera Company, 
and responsible for the back-stage arrangements of the provincial tour.—Ed. 


(See ‘Opera Diary’ for the Covent Garden Company's plans during March.) 
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Albert Coates 


An Appreciation 


Albert Coates was born in St. Petersburgh on April 23, 1882. His father 
was a Yorkshire wool manufacturer established there, and his mother, 
although herself born in Russia, was, contrary to what has often been said, 
an Englishwoman, her maiden name Mary Ann Gibson. The youngest of 
seven brothers, Albert was intended for a business career, but music held 
an important place in the family, two brothers were organists, and it became 
evident that Albert possessed more natural musical talent than any of them. 
At school at Buckhurst Hill and as a science student in Liverpool, he worked 
at music as best he could and then, being twenty years of age and having 
taken scme lessons in composition from Rimsky-Korsakov when the affairs 
of his father’s business had taken him back to Russia, he decided to devote 
his life to music. Entering the Conservatoire at Leipzig he studied pianoforte 
under Teichmiiller and cello under Klengel, and very soon attracted the 
attention of Nikisch, who took him to be his own assistant at the Opera, 
and there, when his chance came to step in and conduct a performance of 
The Tales of Hoffmann, he was launched upon his career. He went as first 
conductor to Elberfeld, then to Dresden, then to Mannheim, and in 1910 
an invitation to St. Petersburgh led to his appointment as first conductor of 
the Imperial Russian Opera. 

Something of Coates’s extraordinary prestige at the head of opera in 
Russia will be known to anyone who has talked with Russian artists of the 
period, but it is of no small significance that having left Russia by escaping 
shortly after the Revolution, he was invited there again to conduct opera and 
concerts under the Soviet régime. 

Coates first appeared at Covent Garden in 1914 when he shared the 
Wagner performances with Nikisch. On returning to England in 1919 he 
rapidly became one of the most popular figures of the London musical 
scene, conducting opera for Beecham, 
for the Covent Garden Syndicate 
and for the British National Opera 
Company, as well as innumerable 
concerts with all the principal 
orchestras of the country. Within 
the same few years he built up an 
enviable reputation abroad, appear- 
ing in one after another of the various 
musical centres of Europe and 
America, visiting England for two or 
three months each year and devoting 
his summers to composition at his 
villa on Lake Maggiore. Many 
notable conductors were to be heard 
in this country in the 1920's, yet the 
public of those days found in Coates’s 


The late Albert Coates. 
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performances a unique and stimulating pleasure, for though, as I have 
said, he was not even partly Russian by birth, the effect of the environment 
of Russian art and music upon his style was felt in a spaciousness and a 
mysticism that, allied with his own strong and vigorous temperament, gave 
to all his work a distinctive and highly personal character. I remember his 
coming to the British National Opera Company in 1925 to conduct a cycle 
of The Ring spread over six evenings and played without cuts. The whole 
Company was as if transformed; orchestra, chorus, principals—a noble 
band of artists, a legacy of the Beecham Company, that included Frank 
Mullings, Robert Parker, Walter Hyde, Norman Allin, Robert Radford, with 
Florence Austral and Walter Widdop—all were inspired to give such per- 
formances as I have not heard surpassed in any other Ring cycle, even in 
Bayreuth. Splendid too were Coates’s performances of the symphonic poems 
of Scriabin, music that seemed to belong to him as the music of Delius belongs 
to Beecham. For the gramophone he made many records, and one of 
the earliest of ‘broadcast operas’ was given on March 30, 1926, when he 
conducted Rimsky-Korsakov’s Legend of Kitezh, the opera I think he loved 
best of all, in a concert performance at Covent Garden with the cast of 
Russian artists who had a short time before played the work with him on the 
stage in Barcelona. Later on through the same medium of broadcasting he 
introduced to England Prokofiev’s Love of the Three Oranges, Boughton’s 
Queen of Cornwall, Shostakovitch’s Ekaterina Ismaelova and other novelties. 
The start of Hitler's war found him in America, and when he returned to 
England it was to remain for a short while only, before going to South 
Africa, a journey that began as a concert engagement in Johannesburg and 
ended in his settling down finally in Cape Town, where he died. 

In recent years Coates gave more and more of his time to composition. 
His first two operas, The Myth Beautiful and Assurbarnipal have never been 
performed, but Mr Pepys was given in Munich in 1929, and Pickwick at 
Covent Garden in 1936(in the course of a season during which he also gave the 
first performance in English of Moussorgsky’s Fair at Sorotchints). A romantic 
opera Gainsborough completed in 1939 his trilogy of British subjects, and 
when he left England in 1946 he had almost finished an opera on Barrie’s 
The Boy David. Since then he has written a fantasy folk-opera based upon a 
Cape legend, Van Hunks and the Devil, which was performed under his 
own direction in Cape Town on April 5, 1952. 

The number and variety of Coates’s engagements abroad were, for an 
English conductor, without precedent. The public in England heard him 
far more often in the concert-room than in the theatre, but he nevertheless 
regarded the theatre as his true sphere, and indeed there have been few 
men so well-equipped to do all that the conducting of opera involves. Singers 
liked working with him because he understood them and helped them; his 
wide knowledge and practical experience of all that goes on on the stage 
and behind the scenes enabled him to bring professional common-sense to 
bear on any problem, and his orchestral technique was masterly. With a 
genial manner he inspired confidence, for no one questioned his authority. 
He was spontaneous and frank by nature, rejoicing in his immense vitality, 
impatient of things trivial or fussy. In friendship he was loyal, warm- 
hearted and exceedingly generous. 

Arthur Hammond 
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Frederick Ranalow 


An Appreciation 


In the autumn of 1915 Mr. Thomas Beecham, as he then was, opened a 
season of opera at the Shaftesbury Theatre. Among the artists there were 
three masters of the operatic stage—Frederic Austin, Robert Radford and 
Frederick Ranalow. I joined this company as a beginner and it was from this 
time that my long friendship and association with Frederick Ranalow dated. 

He was born in Dublin in 1873, and although he came to London at the 
age of eight, he never lost his Irish charm, wit, and unfailing good-humour. 
He was educated at St. Paul’s Choir School and sang in the Cathedral as a 
boy for four years, then completed his education at Westminster School where 
his father was a master. On leaving school he went to the Royal Academy 
of Music where he studied singing and cello. His voice was beautifully 
produced, a bass-baritone of great warmth and resonance, and his diction 
was absolutely impeccable. Indeed, so easily and effortlessly did he sing that 
it seemed, somehow, as if every part which he played had been specially 
written for him. 

There was an extraordinary feeling of camaraderie in the Beecham 
Company ; the older artists, especially the three whom I have already 
mentioned, worked unstintingly with the younger members of the company, 
many of us very raw, and gave us invaluable help, advice and encouragement. 
Conditions in those days involved a considerable amount of touring, and under 
these circumstances one got to know one’s fellow-artists. We lived together, 


in theatrical rooms, and worked and played together. When we were in 
Manchester, I remember, I was 


given the part of Kurwenal, and | 
shall never forget Fred’s kindness 
and patience, and the hours that he 
spent in helping me to learn what 
was, at that time, my longest role. 
He was a fine King Mark, singing 
every note of this somewhat un- 
rewarding part with such conviction 
and sincerity that it became a most 
moving experience. 

From King Mark to the whimsical 
gaiety of his Papageno seems a far 
cry, but it is only one proof of 
Fred’s amazing versatility. 

He was the best Papageno we have 
ever had, and he played this part 
also in the Grand Season of 1914 at 
Covent Garden in German—the 
only British member of the cast. 


The late Frederick Ranalow with 
Miriam Licette in ‘Figaro. 
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Looking back, in gratitude and admiration, I can still hear the rich Irish 
humour of his voice as Ned Travers in Ethel Smyth’s The Boatswain's Mate, 
his philosophic and poetic Colline, his drunken and wanton Varlaam in 
Boris, his Falstaff which seemed to have stepped straight from the page’s of 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, his moving Father in Louise, his stylish and 
irrepressible Figaro, and, perhaps most of all, his deeply-felt, human and 
kindly Hans Sachs. I remember, too, his one excursion on to the 
‘legitimate’ stage—his charming study of the genial German traveller in 
Autumn Crocus. 

But to many thousands of the British public his name will be for ever 
inseparably linked with the part of Macheath. The success of The Beggar’s 
Opera was one of those whimsical chances which seem to occur only in the 
world of the theatre. 

It was intended to fill in the gap between the end of the spring and the 
beginning of the autumn seasons of opera in 1920, and to give work to a few 
members of the company. Frederic Austin arranged the music, and the 
production was by Nigel Playfair. So phenomenal was its success that it 
ran for five years, broke all records and Fred played Macheath over a 
thousand times. He was peerless in the part—a most masterly performance 
which fitted perfectly into Playfair’s beautifully stylized production, so much 
so, that when I played Macheath in America, I found that I must imitate 
Fred's performance in every detail. This was the crown of his long career. 
Later, for some years, he gave of his great knowledge as a professor of singing 
at the Guildhall School of Music and of diction at the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art. 

My happy thoughts of Frederick Ranalow will always be linked with the 
gracious and distinguished personality of his wife, whose brother was the 
never-to-be-forgotten Captain Oates of the Scott Expedition. I treasure the 
memory of a great artist, a loyal colleague and a true friend Percy Heming 


News 
Great Britain 


Covent Garden. As stated in last month’s operA, the Covent Garden Company 
is now engaged on an eight week’s tour of the provinces. In addition to the artists 
already mentioned, guest singers will include Sari Barabas (Violetta), and Marko 
Rothmiiller (Amonasro and Escamillo). 

The Summer season at the Royal Opera House will open on April 20 with a 
performance of Peter Grimes; Der Freischiitz will come into the repertory on April 23. 
Elektra is due for revival early in May with Erna Schliiter in the title role and Leonie 
Rysanek as Chrysothemis ; conductor Rudolf Kempe. The two Ring cycles will 
be in June, and the casts will include Margaret Harshaw, Sylvia Fisher, Ramon 
Vinay, Set Svanholm, Paul Kuen, Ferdinand Frantz, Hermann Uhde, Otakar 
Kraus, and Gottlob Frick ; conductor Fritz Stiedry, producer Rudolf Hartmann ; 
new sets by Leslie Hurry. 

Carl Rosa Opera. Wagner's Tannhduser (in the Paris version) will be added to the 
company’s repertory during the present spring tour. This will be the first perform- 
ance of this work in England since the Covent Garden performances in 1939. 

Sadler's Wells. The first part of the 1953-4 season in London comes to an end 
on April 3. The company will then embark on a four week’s tour of the provinces, 
visiting Nottingham, Sunderland, Liverpool and Stockton. The summer season at 
Sadler’s Wells opens on May 10, and will include a revival of Katja Kabanova, 
conducted by Rafae IKubelik. 
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Cadoxton Amateur Operatic Society. This society will give six performances of 
I Puritani at the Gwyn Hall, Neath, beginning on April 5. 


Australia 


Wolfgang Wagner reports from Sydney : 

The Melbourne Opera Company opened its 1954 season in February with Tales of 
Hoffmann, followed by Hansel and Gretel and Amahl and the Night Visitors (double 
bill), Traviata and Albert Herring, (first Australian stage performance of an opera by 
Britten). The Consul and Butterfly, taken over from last year, completed the 
repertory. 

Her Majesty the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh attended a Royal Gala 
Performance of The Tales of Hoffmann during their visit to Melbourne. 

Sydney’s company will be performing for nine months during 1954. At present 
the company is touring in New Zealand, the Sydney season will open in May, and 
after its conclusion on July 3 visits to all Australian capitals have been arranged. 
In addition to the Barber of Seville and Seraglio, which have been performed pre- 
viously, five new productions, Faust, Fledermaus, Gianni Schicchi, ll Tabarro and 
Il Trovatore will be staged. 


Austria 


The most recent new production ot the Vienna State Opera was Don Carlo, 
with Christel Goltz, Margaret Kenney, Hans Hopf, Theo Baylé, Gottlob Frick, 
Adolf Vogel and Alfred Jerger ; Hollreiser was the conductor and Josef Witt the 
producer. At the same theatre, the British soprano Maureen Springer has recently 
been heard as Olympia in Hoffmann and Papagena in Die Zauberfléte. At the 
Volksoper, the operetta Giroflé-Girofla, by Lecoq, has recently been produced with 
Else Mayerhofer and Rudolf Christ in the leading roles ; conductor Anton Paulik. 


Germany 


At last Carl Ebert returns to the Berlin Stidtische Oper, the place he left, so 
decisively, in 1933. Warmly welcomed by the bulk of Berlin critics, he stated the 
general outline of his policy as forthcoming Intendant of the Stadtische Oper. For 
the British reader it may be interesting to hear that the ‘Professor's’ attachment to 
Glyndebourne will not be affected in any way by his new duties. Ebert has all the 
good wishes of the Berlin public, and it is to be hoped that he will restore the 
reputation of the Stadtische Oper as one of the foremost houses of the Continent. 

It is not quite clear whether the recent Meistersinger is to be the farewell production 
of Heinz Tietjen, the present Intendant. After Tietjen’s grandiose Gétterddémmerung 
this Meistersinger marked a decline. The oft-approved collaboration with Emil 
Preetorius this time achieved only rather poor settings, with which Aenne Pfusch’s 
costumes clashed horribly. 

It is true that Tietjen was successful in individualizing his Mastersingers. Other 
highlights in his production were the atmospheric intimacy of the Schusterstube, 
and the Entry of the Guilds, when the whole stage was crowded with an all-embracing 
movement. But what was one to think of the illogical arrangement of the first 
conversation between Eva and Walther (this being a fault of Preetorius’s design), 
what of his unhappy treatment of the apprentices in the first act (the most female 
ones always in the front) and of his even more unsatisfying apprentices in the begin- 
ning of Act II? Why does he allow Eva and Walther to disappear during the Sachs- 
Beckmesser scene, just letting them return, in the nick of time, to deliver their short 
remarks; and how could he expect us to take those happy few chorus-singers for the 
whole population of Nuremberg, assembled in the Pegnitz meadows? 

The only man of this cast, entitled to be called a Mastersinger was, curiously 
enough, the Beckmesser of Benno Kusche. Surely Eva should have awarded the 
prize to him—so admirable a singer and certainly not a despicable man? That the 
lovely Elfride Trétschel (who took over at short notice from an indisposed Elisabeth 
Grummer) voted for Walther, may be traced to the bullying vocal powers of Hans 
Beirer—a typical female decision, more influenced by the display of brutish masculi- 
nity than by cultured and well-mannered behaviour! I do not know whether to 
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Scenes from ‘Les Malheurs d’Orphée’ (Milhaud) and ‘Socrate’ (Satie) produced 
by the Musica Viva at Munich. 


prefer the serene and deliberate Hans Sachs of Josef Herrmann or the humorous and 
extremely good-natured Mathieu Ahlersmeyer, who sang at the second performance 

vocally neither of them was more than acceptable. Nor is Josef Greindl, with 
his dry and unmoving voice more than a fair Pogner. David and Magdalena, 
however, as sung and acted by Helmut Krebs and Sieglinde Wagner, were well above 
the general level. 

It remains to mention the guest-conductor, Karl B5hm, who has had the full 
approval of all Berlin critics. His sterile reading of Don Giovanni (with Ernst 
Haefliger as a beautifully-shaped Don Ottavio and Griimmer in her now unsurpass- 
able portrayal of Donna Anna) was praised, just as enthusiastically as his 
truly tremendously exciting Elektra (with Inge Borkh and Margarete Klose— 
undoubtedly the most accomplished production of the Stadtische Oper). I missed 
his Entfiihrung and Fidelio, and intend to miss his Rosenkavalier (for after hearing 
Helene Werth’s Arabella, I cannot face the prospect of her Marschallin). Béhm’s 
Meistersinger exhibited few merits beyond the negative one that nothing actually 
went wrong. There was no sparkle, no flexibility—metronomic reliability reigned. 
It is true that the pompousness of the score came out convincingly, but then pom- 
pousness is the last thing we hope to find stressed. Horst Koegler 

Horst Koegler also reports that Cosi fan tutte, the latest addition to the Berlin 
Staatsoper repertory, was given a streamlined and insensitive reading by Hans 
Léwlein. Sigrid Ekkehard (Fiordiligi) and Anneliese Miiller (Dorabella) were 
rather unwieldy, though Hans-Georg Nowotny (Gugliemo) and Gerhard Unger 
(Ferrando) might have proved acceptable with more distinguished musical direction. 
Erna Roscher (Despina) and Heinrich Pfanzl (Alfonso) were more stylish. In contrast 
to Lowlein’s contribution was Carl-Heinrich Kreith’s lively and highly imaginative 
production: but Hainer Hill's settings were uninspired. 

Other Staatsoper events have been the appearances as guest-conductor of Wilhelm 
Léibner (from Vienna), who is to become the theatre’s chief conductor (he gave 
Don Giovanni without the final sextet); of Zygmunt Latoszewski, musical director 
of the Warsaw State Opera, who conducted an energetic Ha/ka; of Sergei Nikolevich 
Saposhnikov (from Leningrad) as a vocally melting but dramatically unconvincing 
Onegin; and of Peter Anders (from Hamburg) as a rather wooden Otello. ad 

At the Komische Oper Felsenstein’s next new production will be Die Zauberfléte 
with Benno Kusche as Papageno and Richard Holm as Tamino ; Meinhard von 
Zallinger will conduct. 

New productions of Cosi fan tutte and II Trovatore were recently seen at Diisseldorf 
In the former were Valerie Bak, Hanna Ludwig, Hilla Oppel, Gottfried Riedner, 
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Kurt Gester and Helmut Fehn ; the conductor was Eugen Szenkar, the guest pro- 
ducer Werner Kelch. In the latter were Erna Dietrich, Lizabeth Pritchett, Walter 
Beissner and Anton Imkamp ; conductor Arnold Quennet, producer Giinther Roth. 

The Essen Opera gave the first German stage performance of Dallapiccola’s 
Il Prigoniero on January 21 ; Honnegger’s Antigone, which had received its world 
premiére at the same theatre in 1928, was given in the same programme ; Gustav 
K6nig conducted, Hans Hartleb was the producer, and the scenery and costumes 
were by Walter Gondolf. 

The Frankfurt Opera’s new production of Arabella was conducted by Georg 
Solti and produced by Josef Gielen. Traute Richter, Anny Schlemm, Rosl Zapf, 
Rudolf Gonzar and Heinrich Bensing were the leading singers. 


To mark the centenary of Janacek’s birth, the Hamburg State Opera undertook 
the rewarding task of making this highly interesting Czech composer better known. 
A new production of Jenufa, which seems to have become a real success with the 
public, was followed by an interesting stage performance of The Diary of One Who 
Vanished—a work of great originality, almost classical in form and expressive of an 
enormous variety of moods. Written in 1916, fourteen years after Jenufa, this highly 
dramatic song cycle (for tenor, contralto, three female voices and piano) is artistically 
most convincing, and deeply moving. Erich Witte, though not always even in his 
singing, had ample opportunity to demonstrate his dramatic sense and the intelligent 
use he makes of his not too flexible voice: but Gisela Litz as the gipsy was dis- 
appointing. 

The new Jenufa, mainly routine, was distinguished by the singing of those fine 
sopranos, Elfriede Wasserthal and Erna Schliiter. As Jenufa, Wasserthal gave a 
vivid performance of great emotional depth and understanding, dramatically expres- 
sive and exquisitely phrased. Schliiter’s Buryja was high-powered, intense and 
thoroughly effective. As Laca, Walter Geisler proved that he has gained much in 
voice and stature, but Julius Katona, as Stewa, lacked the necessary brightness and 
ring in the voice. Wolf Vélker’s production and Alfred Siercke’s sets were on 
traditional realistic lines. Leopold Ludwig gave a sympathetic reading of the admir- 
able score, doing full justice to its strange melodic flow and strong dramatic climaxes. 

Preparations are on for the German premiére of Verdi's Aro/do which will also be 
staged some days later by the Karlsruhe Staatstheater. Herbert Sandberg, from 
Stockholm is to conduct, and Ann Bollinger, Peter Anders, Josef Metternich and 
James Pease are cast for the main parts. 

Hans Werner Henze, who won the Italia Prize for Der Landarzt and early fame with 
Boulevard Solitude, has had his second Funkoper (radio opera) performed by Radio 
Hamburg. Called Das Ende Einer Welt, it is based on a satirical story by that highly 
gifted young writer, Wolfgang Hildesheimer. It pokes fun at people who think 
they can disregard their time and live in a pseudo-18th century manner. On an 
artificial island in the Lagoon of Venice they listen to the first performance of a 
fabricated 18th-century flute sonata, while island and palazzo sink into the waters 
of our time. 

Henze, aged twenty-seven, has learned a lot from Alban Berg, especially in his 
technique of caricature. He employs his technical means which in this case are not 
only musical, but also radiotechnical, with a sure sense of dramatic effect. He uses 
tapes running at accelerated speeds or backwards, and piano tunes which are recorded 
after the impact of the hammers. The action is presented indirectly, twice broken 
by the reflections of a narrator and of the hero who alone escapes from the island. 
The main criticism has to be directed at the lack of intelligibility—the demands on 
the singers’ voices are so enormous (Henze especially enjoys falsetto) that the listener 
often cannot understand what is going on. For a Funkoper, however, intelligibility 
is a prerequisite since there is no visual aid to understanding. Apart from this, 
Henze’s work is highly inventive, enjoyable, full of surprises and refined sounds. 
It has an aggressive quality which is rare among young composers. There may be 
more tricks than music, but these tricks are always fascinating and, for the sake of 
radio-satire, appropriate. This is Third Programme entertainment of the highest 
order. Wolfgang Nélter 

Leipzig. After the success of Wat Tyler, Alan Bush has accepted an invitation to 
compose a new opera for the Municipal Theatre for 1955. His wife, Nancy Bush, 
will once again provide the libretto. 
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Marta Luccioni and Nicola Filacuridi in ‘Leonora 40/45° at the Scala. 
Photo Piccagliani 


Recent events at Stuttgart have included guest appearances of Leonie Rysanek and 
Karl Schmitt-Walter in Don Giovanni, the former as Donna Anna, the latter in the 
title role. Britten’s The Rape of Lucretia will be produced during the second half of 
February ; in March the company will visit Paris to give three performances of 
Parsifal at the Opéra, with Médl and Windgassen, conducted by Leitner. 

The Munich Staatsoper’s latest addition to their repertory was Falstaff, with Otto 
Edelmann as Sir John, Albrecht Peter as Ford, Maud Cunitz as Alice, Erika K6th 
as Nanetta, Irmgard Barth as Quickly, Hertha Tépper as Meg, Richard Holm as 
Fenton, and Paul Kuen, Karl Ostertag, and Georg Wieter in the smaller parts. 
Rudolf Kempe was the conductor, Heinz Arnold the producer and Helmut Jiirgens 
the designer. At the Residenz, the Musica Viva organization, which is run in 
conjunction with both the State Opera, and the Bayerische Rundfunk, gave perform- 
ances in costume of Erik Satie’s Socrates, with Karl Ostertag, Herbert Brauer, Franz 
Klarwein ; Les Malheurs d’Orphée (Milhaud) with Anny von Kruyswyk, Ruth 
Michaelis, Ingeborg Weiss, Antonie Fahberg, Irmgard Barth, Herbert Brauer, 
Howard Vandenburg, Robert Hager, Georg Wieter, Karl Ostertag, Rudolf Wiinzer; 
and Strawinsky’s Renard with Ostertag, Klarwein, Brauer and Wieter. The conduct- 
or was Ernest Bour, the producer Weinz Arnold, scenery and costumes were by 
Helmut Jiirgens and Rosemarie Jakameit. 


Italy 

Peter Dragadze sends the following report from Milan: 
Rolf Liebermann’s Leonora 40/45 was received in cold silence at its Scala premiére. 

The German text has been translated into Italian, but the French has remained, as 

in the original version. This work, which has its good points, should not have been 

given at the Scala, for the stage is far too large; and after the usual effects seen in 

this theatre, the idea of a table being whisked into the sky by a very obvious piece of 
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Act II of ‘La Damnation de Faust’ (Berlioz) at the Teatro Comunale, Florence 
Photo Levi. 


string and a wooden cow being dropped from the flies by another piece of string, 
seemed much too tame! 

Antonino Votto conducted with too great a respect for traditional opera and rigid 
tempi. Of the interpreters, Renato Capecchi as Monsieur Emile was the only 
outstanding figure, playing his part with a most amusing nonchalance and complete 
indifference to what was going on around him. The Yvette of Martha Luccioni was 
dramatically passable, but vocally insecure. Nicola Filacuridi, the Albert, has a 
pleasant tenor voice but was evidently not at home in this type of music. Christiane 
Gayraud and Giuseppe Modesti as the respective mother and father of the two lovers 
gave average performances, as did the rest of the supporting cast. Ita Maximovna 
designed some very original and pleasing sets. 

After three years’ absence from the Scala Ofe//o returned in great triumph. 
Votto was obviously more at home in this work and conducted with great respect 
for the Verdian tradition; the first and last acts being particularly stirring. 

Mario del Monaco, as the protagonist, gave much more than had been expected 
of him. Not only did he overcome the technical difficulties with great ease, but he 
made quite a good job of the acting, although he was unfortunately handicapped by 
being smaller in stature than his Desdemona. Tebaldi was dramatically not out- 
standing, but her voice was splendid as ever. Leonard Warren was a disappointing 
lago, mainly because his characterization was too restrained, failing to project the 
evil and crafty personality he was playing. 

Giorgio Tozzi, as Lodovico, looked and sung most impressively, as did Zampieri 
as Cassio. Pedani, Canali, Campi and Carlin well supported the principals. Both 
the production by Frigerio, and the sets by Benois, were the same as those seen in 
London when the Scala visited Covent Garden in 1950. 

After Medea the greatest success of this season so far has been Lucia with Maria 

Callas in the name part. Callas again had a great personal triumph, holding the public 
in suspense with the breathtaking clarity and agility of her colaratura, which con- 
trasted with the almost contralto quality of her voice in the recitatives and first act 
arias. Her mad scene produced an emotional thrill that few other living singers 
are capable of, and the unusual combination of a dramatic voice, with a soprano 
leggiero ‘top,’ gave a completely new aspect to this role. 
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Di Stefano, as Edgardo, won back the laurels he lost in Rigoletto; his performance 
was of a first-class standard, and it was most moving to see how the rest of the cast, 
as well as the public, gave him every encouragement. 

Panerai as Enrico was below form; Modesti was a dignified and imposing 
Raimondo and received loud applause after his aria in Act II. 

There had been great discussion for several months as to how Karajan would 
conduct an Italian repertory opera; but everything in the end turned out in a most 
satisfactory manner. Karajan certainly has his own ideas as to how Lucia should be 
interpreted, but the results were intelligent and extremely musical. Karajan also 
produced, and managed to create a most appropriate atmosphere, although he was 
inclined to use the spotlight too frequently, with murky and dark backgrounds; 
Ratto’s sets were simple and rather Germanic. Veneziani’s chorus was in top form. 

The season at Florence which opened, as reported in last month’s OPERA, with 
performances of La Damnation de Faust and Tannhduser, continued with Rigoletto 
(Marinella Meli, Gianni Poggi, Aldo Protti; conductor Gui), Tosca (Caniglia, 
Poleri, Gobbi ; conductor Ghione), and Mefistofele (Olivero, Mercedes Fortunati, 
Poggi, Neri ; conductor Serafin). 

The season at Modena opened with La Gioconda with Anna de Cavalieri, Ebe 
Stignani, and Ugo Savarese ; conductor Emidio Tieri. This was followed by 
Tosca, with Pili Martorel, Tagliavini and Bechi, conductor de Fabritiis ; Norma, 
with Lucia Kelston, Dora Minarchi, and Franco Corelli, conductor de Fabritiis ; 
and L’Elisir d° Amore with Carosio, Carlo Zampighi, Renato Cesari and Melchiorre 
Luise ; conductor Manno Wolf-Ferrari. 

The season at the San Carlo, Naples continued with performances of Cenerentola 
with Simionato, Gatta, Cadoni, Oncina, Taddei and de Taranto, conductor Serafin; 
Carmen with Simionato, Jurinac, Corelli, Savarese, conductor Rodzinski ; and 
Lucia di Lammermoor with Wilma Lipp, Giuseppe Campora, Giuseppe Taddei and 
Raphael Arie, conductor Gavezzeni. 

The season at Reggio Emilia opened on February 7 with a performance of Manon 
Lescaut with Magda Olivero in the title part. Other operas to be given during the 
season include Trovatore, Otello, Loreley,(Catalani), Lohengrin and Paganella, a new 
opera by di Salinas. Singers will include Carlo Bergonzi, Cesy Broggini, Mario del 
Monaco, Mario Filippeschi, Kenneth Neate, and José Soler. The conductors are 
Napoleone Anovazzi, Narducci and Mucci. 

The Teatro Municipale, Piacenza celebrates its one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
this year. The present season opened with a production of Manon with Carosio in 
the title part, conducted by Molinari-Pradelli. The season’s repertory includes 
Carmen, The Medium, Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia, Suor Angelica, La Gioconda and 
Tosca. The artists engaged include Amelia 
Bertola, Cesy Broggini, Adelina Cambi, 
Lucia Danielli, Maria Teresa Mandalari, 
Gianna Pederzini, Elvina Ramella, 
Giuseppina Sani, Pia Tassinari, Kyra 
Vayne; Carlo Badioli, Gino Bechi, Gino 
Calo, Bruno Carmassi, Renato Cesari, 
Anselmo Colzani, Franco Corelli, 
Andrea Mongelli, Nicola Monti, Gianni 
Poggi and Ferrucio Tagliavini. 

Recent productions at the Teatro 
Giuseppe Verdi, Trieste, have included 
Bloch’s-Macbeth, with Ugo Savarese and 
Gianna Pederzini in the leading roles, 
conductor Molinari-Pradelli; Andrea 
Chenier with Pili Martorel, Mario 
Filippeschi and Carlo Tagliabue, con- 
ductor Molinari-Pradelli; Parsifal with 


David Poleri, who sang Cavarades ;i at 
Florence, with the conductor, Franco 
Ghione. Photo Levi 














Act I. scene i of *Mefistofele’ (Boito) at the Teatro Comunale, Florence. 
Photo Talani 


Martha Médodl, Bernd Aldenhoff, Hermann Uhde, Ludwig Weber and Alois 
Pernerstorfer, conductor Herbert Albert; and Guglielmo Tell with Maria Luisa 
Nache, Mario Filippeschi, and Paolo Silveri, conductor Molinari-Pradelli. 

The season at the Fenice, Venice, opened on January 7, with a performance of 
Don Carlo, conducted by Capuana and sung by Antonietta Stella, Ebe Stignani, 
Kenneth Neate, Enzo Mascherini, Boris Christoff and Giulio Neri. This was 
followed by Die Meistersinger with Herta Wilfert, Ina Gerhein, Bernd Aldenhoff, 
Peter Klein, Rudolf Gonzar, Karl DSnch and Arnold van Mill, conductor Hugo 
Balzar. 


Malta 


A season of Italian opera was recently given in Malta. The repertory consisted 
of Madama Butterfly, La Bohéme, Rigoletto, La Favorita, Il Trovatore, Lucia di 
Lammermoor and Turandot. The singers included Adelina Cambi, Gina Con- 
solandi, Amerigo Gentilini, Oreste Kirkop, Antonio Manca Serra and José Soler. 


Monte Carlo 


The Monte Carlo season includes productions of Gianni Schicchi, Tosca, Otello, 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Adriana Lecouvreur, Cosi fan tutte, The Impresario, La Dame 
Blanche and Der Rosenkavalier. Artists engaged include Disma de Cecco, Giuditta 
Mazzoleni, Tatiana Menotti, Miriam Pirazzini, Renata Tebaldi, Franca Duval, 
Mado Robine, Nadine Renaud, Lisa della Casa, Ina Gerhein, Dagmar Hermann, 
Emmy Loose, Teresa Stich-Randall, Renato Capecchi, Marcello Cortis, Mario del 
Monaco, Mario Filippeschi, Agostino Lazzari, Juan Oncina, Tancredi Pasero, 
Afro Poli, Aldo Protti, Giuseppe Taddei, Raimondo Torres, Pierre Mollet, Louis 
Noguira, Kurt B6hme, Anton Dermota, Paul Kuen, Erich Kunz, Paul Schoeffler. 
The conductors are Mario Braggio, Angelo Questa, Manno Wolf-Ferrari, Andre 
Cluytens, Albert Wolff, and Ferdinand Leitner. 


Norway 

H. Hugh Harvey sends the following account of Kirsten Flagstad’s farewell at 
Oslo: 

On December 12, 1913, a young girl of seventeen made her stage-debut at the 
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National Theatre, Oslo, in the small part of Nuri in Eugen d’Albert’s opera, Tiefland 
—with the help and under the aegis of the great Danish tenor, Vilhelm Herold, who 
was singing Pedro. That young girl was Kirsten Flagstad—who was eventually to 
become the finest Wagnerian soprano of her day. Exactly forty years afterwards, 
and on the same stage, this great artist sang her final farewell amongst her own people, 
and December 12, 1953, is an evening not to be forgotten by any of her huge audience 
then present. 

The Oslo Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direction of Olav Kielland, opened 
the programme with a performance of Grieg’s Lyric Suite (Op 54); then came 
Madame Flagstad to sing five of the composer's loveliest songs: Fyremal and 
Guten (both Op 33), Eros and Lys Natt (both Op 70) and Takk for ditt rad (Op 21)— 
to which she was obliged to add, as an extra, his lovely En Drom (Op 48), which 
ended the second part of the concert. After the interval the orchestra played the 
Tristan prelude, followed by Madame Flagstad’s unforgettable Liebestod and, finally, 
a most wonderful performance of the Briinnhilde’s Immolation Scene from Gétter- 
dammerung; it was sung with an opulence of voice and sense of style that were 
beyond praise—indeed, one felt that perhaps she had never, in all her long career, 
sung this great scene with such artistry; it was simply magnificent. 

At the end Madame Flagstad was completely overwhelmed by her reception, 
the whole audience standing en masse for over half-an-hour whilst she was showered 
with bouquets, presentations and speeches—a fitting close to the career of the greatest 
singer of the present time. 


Portugal 

In addition to the Italian operas and artists listed in last month's opeRA, the season 
at Lisbon will include performances of Meistersinger, Zauberfléte, Rosenkavalier, 
Elektra and Tristan. Artists include Inge Borkh, Olga Moll, Ira Malaniuk, Martha 
Médl, Lore Wissman, Maria Reining, Res Fischer, Anton Dermota, Karl Dinch, 
Josef Herrmann, Horst Giinther, Paul Schoeffler, Alexander Welitsch, Wolfgang 
Windgassen and Arnold von Mill. Richard Krauss and Georg Solti are the 
conductors. 


. 

Switzerland 

The Ziirich Opera has just given the first performance in German of Honegger’s 
operetta, Les Aventurs du Roi Pausole. More than thirty years ago the composer 
came across Pierre Louys’s novel, and asked Albert Willmetz to produce from it a 
libretto. Honneger’s operetta was staged 
by the Bouffes Parisiens in 1930, and 
ran for more than 500 performances. 

The plot is simply told: Pausole, king 
of Tripheme, never leaves the palace 
where he lives with his harem (365 
wives!), his servants and his counsellors, 
in an atmosphere free from all moral 
preoccupations. His daughter, Aline, is 
kept under close watch, but eventually 
she escapes with a ballerina, Mirabelle, 
disguised as Prince Charming. With 
Mirabelle, Aline makes her first sortie 
into the world and into life: she ends up 
in the arms of the page Giglio. King 
Pausole decides to set out in search of 
his missing daughter, but he soon forgets 
the reason which prompted his excursion 
amid the distractions of the journey: 
arrival at inns, conversations, meals, the 
host of details which make up everyday 
life. All ends happily in true operetta 


Flagstad takes her final bow in her 
‘Farewell’ at Oslo. Photo Erok Skau 











A scene from Honegger’s ‘Les Aventures du Roi Pausolé’ at Zurich. 
Photo W. Baur 


style ; the king and his daughter meet at the same hotel, and Pausole, now free from 
illusions, tosses away his crown. 

Although this plot seems so simple, it abounds in coups de théatre. Honegger’s 
music, gay, fresh-sounding and delicate, gives the work stature and places it con- 
vincingly within the operetta tradition of Offenbach. The scoring is light and clear, 
and Honnegger has made no concessions to vulgarity or facile effect. His arias, 
duets, ensembles and orchestral interludes (as well as the fascinating overture in 
contrapuntal vein) are fine music. And so the score and the lively, fanciful action are 
well matched. 

The German translation posed n problems, for word-play, which is the spice 
of operetta, must of necessity vary from language to language. One laughs in 
different places, and for different reasons. But Fritz Schulz, who has a nice feeling 
for the use of words and who knows his public, fashioned a very great translation. 
He also produced the operetta, and assumed the leading role very well. Erna-Maria 
Duske, as Aline, acted well but sung badly. Was no one else available for the part ? 
Victor Reinshagen, who conducted, seems to me to be more in his element in operetta 
than in grand opera. Ludwig Kainer’s costumes and settings were skilful. 

René Klopfenstein 
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Gramophone Records 


D G I 
Elsa Eleanor Steber Maud Cunitz Marianne Schech 
Lohengrin Wolfgang Windgassen Rudolf Schock George Vincent 
Ortrud Astrid Varnay Margarete Klose Margarete Klose 
Telramund Hermann Uhde Josef Metternich Andreas Boehm 
Heinrich Josef Greindl Gottlob Frick Kurt Bohme 
Herald Hans Braun Horst Giinter 
D. Bayreuth Festival Chorus and Orchestra, conducted by Joseph Keilberth. 
D.LXT 2880-4. 
G. Chorus and Orchestra of Hamburg Radio, conducted by Wilhelm Schiichter. 
G.ALP 1095-8. 
N. Chorus and Orchestra of Munich State Opera, conducted by Rudolf Kempe. 
N.ULP 9225, 5 discs. 

There is no need to write at length about these three rival recordings, since intend- 
ing purchasers need not start fussing about respective merits: one set stands well 
above the others, and that is the Bayreuth recording, the Decca one. I wrote about 
the performance in the September number of opera last year, pages 535-8: may | 
refer readers to that account? It is agreeable to find that this recording confirms 
one’s original view. A few qualifications are called for. Windgassen sometimes 
sings a little out of tune. Astrid Varnay does have an occasional unsteadiness. 
But these are flecks on a performance whose seriousness, beauty of conception, and 
nobility of sound should convince any doubters that Lohengrin is a wonderful 
work. The recording reaches its best only in the second act, but from there onwards 
it is consistently fine. 

When we turn to the H.M.V. recording we find a quality of sound strikingly 
different. The recording is good: but gone is that sense of spaciousness, of orchestral 
and vocal tones ‘developing’ and blending amid the Bayreuth acoustic. These 
voices are close to the microphone, and the balancing is done surely at an engineer's 


A scene from the third act of ‘Lohengrin’ at Bayreuth last summer. 
Photo Liselotte Strelow 














panel. We also miss the magnificent chorus and orchestra, and the dedication and 
inspiration which mark the Bayreuth production. Maud Cunitz is never an uninter- 
esting artist, but her voice does not sound suited to the role of Elsa. Schock misses 
the spiritual in Lohengrin. Metternich is a fine Telramund, if less remarkable than 
Uhde. Frick’s Heinrich is good. Margarete Klose, an experienced Wagnerian 
mezzo, would find it hard, now, to put a foot wrong, but her artistry is not of the 
same calibre as Varnay’s. Schiichter’s reading is no more than routine. There 
is a substantial cut in the last act. 

The main interest of the Munich recording is in Rudolf Kempe’s fiery conducting, 
though it must yield in profundity to Keilberth’s. Boéhme’s Heinrich is fine, though 
it tends to wobble. With Marianne Schech there is more than a tendency in this 
direction; Vincent's thick voice suffers from it, too; so the Act II ensemble is rather 
fearsome. The recording is quite good. A.P. 

THE LAND OF SMILES (Lehar) in 
German, with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
(Lisa), Emmy Loose (Mi), Nicolai 
Gedda (Sou-Chong), Erich Kunz (Gus- 
tav), Otakar Kraus (Tschang). Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and Chorus. Otto 
Ackerman. C.33CX 1114-5. 

This is an absolutely charming and 
entirely successful issue. It must not be 
thought of as an inferior successor to 
The Merry Widow, for the vein is quite 
different. Although the operetta has its 
first act laid in Vienna, it is not Viennese 
high spirits we are concerned with, but 
sentiment. For the second and third 
acts we move to China, where Mi loves 
Gustav, Gustav loves Lisa, Lisa loves 
Sou-chong (until she learns that she must 
share him with four Chinese wives, after 
which she loves Gustav), and Sou-chong 
loves Lisa, too. All ends happily for the 
Austrian pair, with Sou-chong a kind of 
Pasha Selim, allowing them to escape, 
and heartbroken little Mi watching 
Gustav leave her. Tschang, Sou-chong’s 
uncle, plays a kind of Bonze, warning 
his nephew of the dangers attendant on 
miscegenation. All the artists concerned 
excel in sentiment, and the spoken 
dialogue (not very much of it) is so 
beautifully done that I was tempted to go 
back over it for its own sake. The 
melodic charm of The Land of Smiles is 
irresistible, and so is this bewitching and 
perfectly recorded performance. A.P. 


TOSCA (Puccini), with Maria Callas 
(Tosca), Giuseppe di Stefano (Cavara- 
dossi), Tito Gobbi (Scarpia), Frarco 
Calabrese (Angelotti), Angelo Mercuriali 
(Spoletta), Melchiorre Luise (Sacristan), 
Dario Caselli (Sciarrone), Alvaro Cor- 
dova (Shepherd Boy). Orchestra and 
Chorus of La Scala, Milan. de Sabata. 
C.33CX 1094-5. 


* Callas as Tosca 
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This, together with the H.M.V. Boris and Decca Parsifal, ranks to my mind, as 
one of the finest recordings of a complete opera ever made. Not the least reason 
for the success of this set is the superlative reading of the score by Victor de Sabata, 
whose natural theatrical sense, and loving care that he lavishes on the music, make 
Tosca sound as never before. The climaxes, the wonderful tense atmosphere that 
he evokes, especially in the last act, will come as a revelation to most opera-goers. 
To me, Erdede on the Decca set, does not even begin to realize the potentialities of 
the piece. 

After de Sabata, the honours go to Tito Gobbi, whose Scarpia I have praised in 
these pages before. His is not the classical suave Scarpia that Stabile used to 
portray so magnificently, but one of immense power; one could believe all right that 
avanti a lui tremava tutta Roma! His entrance in the first act is electrifying, and his 
scene with Tosca in Act II full of point—and very well sung, too. 

Callas is a different sort of Tosca than those to which we are accustomed. It is 
high dramatic, smoldering with passion, not as smoothly sung as is Tebaldi’s, but 
authoritative to the highest degree. Some critics quote Tebaldi’s Muori! Muori!! 
Muori!!! from the end of the second act to prove what a dramatically fine Tosca 
Tebaldi is, that is certainly true, and Callas does not measure up to her at that point, 
but what other Tosca can invest the one word Cosi in Act III, when she echoes 
Mario’s word, as she warns him not to laugh as the firing squad appears, with as 
much meaning as Callas? While the beautiful and sensual tones with which she 
invests the section of the duet beginning with the words Non /a sospiris la nostra 
casetta, are unforgettable. 
~ Di Stefano is never less than good, and at times, especially in the last act, first 
rate. His voice often sounds more beautiful than it has done for many a month. 

The small parts are admirable, especially the ‘classic’ sacristan of Melchiorre 
Luise. No matter how much one treasures the Caniglia-Gigli and Tebaldi-Campora 
sets, one will never want to part with this new recording. H. D. R. 


HANSEL AND GRETEL (Humperdinck), with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (Gretel), 
Elisabeth Griimmer (Hansel), Else Schiirhoff (Witch), Maria von Ilosvay (Mother), 
Josef Metternich (Father), Anny Felbermayer (Dew Fairy and Sandman). Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra. Choirs of Loughton High School, and Bancroft’s School. 
Karajan. C.33CX 1096-7. 

Here is yet another operatic treat from Columbia. Again one is conscious of the 
immense care that must have gone into the recording of this work by all concerned, 
and the result is highly rewarding. Sung and played like this, Hansel and Gretel is 
sheer delight from beginning to end. The singing of both Miss Schwarzkopf and 
Miss Griimmer is German singing of the highest grade, and they are well supported 
by the rest of the cast, though I cannot say that I cared a great deal for the Witch of 
Miss Schiirhoff; | would much have preferred to have heard Miss Ilosvay’s magnicent 
voice in that music. The orchestral playing under Karajan is of the highest possible 
standard. This recording will give constant delight for many years to come. 

H. D. R. 
Italian 

Ballo in Maschera: ‘Selections’ (Helge Roswaenge, Carla Martinis, Theo Baylé. 
Chorus and Orchestra Vienna Volksoper-Loibner). D.Ix 3126. , 

A most inartistic issue: arias in the wrong order, ensembles which should include 
the Voice of Oscar without it; dully performed and indifferently sung. Ballo in 
Maschera: Eri tu (Gobbi-L.S.O. Braithwaite). G.DB 21606. This is how 
Verdi should be sung. An exciting performance, vividly sung. Aida: Act IV Gia 
i sacerdoti ad O terra addio (Tebaldi, Stignani, del Monaco. Orchestra and 
Chorus of Sante Cecilia—Erede) D.lw 5080. Another welcome single disc from the 
complete Decca Aida. The Act IV duet for Radames and Amneris, cut off unfor- 
tunately before the latter's magnificent outburst, and the closing scene from the 
opera. Tebaldi sings exquisitely, del Monaco less so, and Stignani is, of course, her 
usual exciting self. H. D. R. 





We apologise to readers for the delay in the publication of the Index to 
Volume IV. This will be available shortly and when completed. will be the 
most comprehensive to date. 
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Book Reviews 


THE MUSIC OF THE JEWS : by Aron Marko Rothmiiller. (Vallentine, Mitchell, 
& Co., 25s.) 

Schumann wrote of Mendelssohn : ‘It is enough glory for one man to have 
written the Midsummer Night’s Dream Overture. His other works should be allowed 
to bear the names of other composers’. Similarly, one might think, it is enough to 
be able to sing Scarpia and Wozzeck as magnificently as Rothmiiller does, without 
being also a composer, conductor, and musicologist. 

This book was originally published in Switzerland, in German, and now comes in 
a translation by H. C. Stevens which reads as lucidly and as smoothly as an original. 
In defence of the rather high price it should be stated that this is a very well produced 
volume with ten photographic plates. It is divided into three sections : ‘From the 
Earliest Times to the Destruction of the Second Temple’ (i.e. to 70 A.D.), ‘The 
Synagogal Music from the First to the Twentieth Century,’ and ‘The New Jewish 
Music : Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries... The work is carried out in scholarly 
style, with adequate references. 

The long account of Biblical times, however, may leave the reader somewhat 
frustrated : Mr Rothmiiller diligently collects the references, but the conclusion 
seems to be that we know next to nothing of what the music of the Biblical period 
sounded like (beyond what has survived in the synagogue service). Nor do we know 
such details of the instruments as Curt Sachs and others have been able to supply for 
other far-distant periods. In dealing with the synagogue Mr Rothmiiller 
discusses the system of musical ‘pointing’ (the primitive guides to musical utterance 
in reading the Scriptures) but does not actually set out this system for the reader ; 
similarly he alludes to the indebtedness of Christian to Jewish chant but disappoint- 
ingly stops short of tracing and elaborating it. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of this book to the ordinary musical reader will be 
the comments (sometimes with musical illustrations) on various composers living in 
Israel to-day who are endeavouring to creat a national musical style of their own. 
As to ‘Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Halévy, Offenbach, Rubinstein, Goldmark, Mahler, 
Schoenberg, and so on,’ Mr Rothmiiller recognizes nothing really Jewish in their 
music, and does not even bother to mention by name, for instance, Sir Frederic 
Cowen, Joseph Joachim, or Arthur Benjamin. But in that case why ‘recognize’ 
Copland, who has by no means been attracted by overtly Jewish subjects as have, 
for instance, such other American composers as Diamond and Bernstein ? _ Inter- 
nationally, the one composer who is honoured as a specifically Jewish composer 
is the Swiss-born Bloch : Mr Rothmiiller does justice to him, but he has now written 
three and not two string quartets, and it is misleading to imply that the piano 
concerto (properly “Concerto Symphonique’) and the Scherzo Fantasque are the 
same work. Arthur Jacobs 


MUSIC MAGAZINE: chosen and edited by Anna Instone and Julian Herbage. 
(Rockliff, 9s. 6d.). 

Radio scripts generally do not make literary masterpieces, and vice-versa, but this 
collection of scripts made by the joint editors of Music Magazine, the regular Sunday 
morning feature on the Home Service, proves to be most enjoyable reading. Dino 
Borgioli on Some Opera Houses in Italy, and Philip Hope-Wallace on Opera at 
Glyndebourne, provide the two purely operatic essays ; but all the contributors, 
including Yehudi Menuhin, Professor Dent, Boyd Neel, Constant Lambert and 
Francis Toye, have something really valuable and interesting to say, and they say it 
with charm and wit. H.D.R. 





The April number of opera will contain articles on I Cadetti della Scala (the com- 
pany that will be visiting Sadler's Wells), notes on the operas to be performed, the 
singers, etc.; the Metropolitan Opera Season in New York; a biography of Percy 
Heming by c edric Wallis; as well as the usual News and Reviews. 
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Opera Diary 


Covent Garden. The Golden Cockerel (January 7) 

The Golden Cockerel (or Le Coq d’Or, as Covent Garden prefers to call it) 
has been a success with the public. It was a clever choice of opera, although 
at first it seemed a curious one, for Rimsky-Korsakov has written greater 
operas (the wonderfully touching Kitezh, for example) ; Khovanshtchina, 
which lately has been so notably successful in several countries, might have 
claimed attention, or Prince Igor (though this would have meant importing 
basses). Still, The Golden Cockerel it was, and we are grateful that the 
spangled, glittering magical work should have joined the repertory. 

Yet the performance on the first night was hardly spangled, glittering, or 
magical. Igor Markevitch, making his Covent Garden début, did not 
accord to the melodies that caressing, tender, even slightly sentimental 
handling to which conductors like Albert Coates, Beecham and Nicolai 
Malko have accustomed us. He played the music too flatly, too straight- 
forwardly. Almost simultaneously with this production, Columbia issued a 
new record of the Golden Cockerel Suite (33CX 1087) made by Beecham, 
whose dazzling treatment of the music presents the strangest possible contrast 
to what we heard at Covent Garden. Ensemble on the first night was ragged, 
particularly in the first act : Helpmann must share the blame, for often he 
stationed the chorus in positions from where they could snatch only furtive 
glimpses of the conductor. 

As the Queen of Shemakhan we had the American negro soprano, 
Mattiwilda Dobbs. Her shy charm and her accomplished singing gave 
constant pleasure,—sweet tone, sweetly musical phrasing, and pleasing notes 
hit plumb in the middle. Despite this she seemed miscast, for she did not 
seize the part and invest it with an allure at once regal and seductive. For 
the rest, Helpmann apparently tried to impose a stylized fairy tale style of 
acting and declamation on singers who failed to rise to it with the necessary 
elegance. Howell Glynne, as King Dodon, certainly gave us our money’s 
worth as a heavy old buffer. His was a thoroughly capable roundly studied 
and ripe impersonation—but it would be interesting to see, in future revivals, 
what a bass trained in the Russian tradition makes of this tricky role. 
Barbara Howitt played Amelfa with conviction, but in the English pantomime 





THE GOLDEN COCKEREL (LE COQ D’OR) 


A Fairy Tale with a Moral in Three Acts, music by Rimsky-Korsakov, words by Vladimir 
Byelsky (translated by Edward Agate), founded on a satirical fairy tale by Pushkin. Produced by 
Robert Helpmann, Settings and costumes by Loudon Sainthill. First performance at Covent 
Garden on January 7, 1954 
The Astrologer pas sh ba - ise he ~ ... Hugues Cuénod 
King Dodon ... es : ” : ‘ may so aa ... Howell Glynne 
Prince Guidon ... John Lanigan 
Prince Afron ... a Geraint Evans 
General Polkan Frederick Dalberg 


The Golden Cockere! ay Se’ so~aa Arda | Mandikian 
melfa ... sa - ‘ a ese one arbara Howi 
The Queen of Shemakhan_.... ‘ Mattiwilda Dobbs 


Students of the Sadler's Wells Ballet School 
Covent Garden Chorus and Orchestra 
Conductor : Igor Markevitch 














manner. Dalberg’s Polkan and Hugues Cuénod’s Astrologer came nearest ~ 
to the vocal style implied by the musical writing. The Cockerel’s warnings, 7 
as sung by Arda Mandikian, were perfectly unintelligible. 

Helpmann had tricked out the action with fripperies that an opera chorus 
could hardly but execute badly. To see the entire Covent Garden chorus 
rushing about waving their hands in the air was not a pleasing spectacle, 
And I would not be surprised to learn that Loudon Sainthill’s elaborate 
settings were prepared in a hurry ; for their forms were conspicuously lacking 
in distinction, and their colours ugly. 

But even when harsh things have been said, it remains to express satisfaction 
with the general policy now ruling at Covent Garden. After all, The Golden 
Cockerel, although its realization may have fallen short of the ideal, was the 
sort of thing we needed at Covent Garden. We have, now, a worthy 
company, and it is building up a varied and representative repertory, and 
allowing its singers and players to work in many different styles. There is 
nothing else like The Golden Cockerel in our repertory. The Queen of Spades 
represents the international aspect of Russian opera ; Boris the national 
epic one ; and The Golden Cockerel the fairy tale element which descends from 
Russlan and Ludmilla, and moves onwards from Rimsky-Korsakov to 
Strawinsky. Covent Garden productions show a gratifying tendency to get 
better and better, whatever we may think of them on their first appearances. 
And no doubt that is what will happen—and may perhaps already have 
happened—with The Golden Cockerel. A.P. 
Sadler’s Wells. Eugene Onegin (January 8). 

Eugene Onegin has always been one of the most satisfying productions at 
the post-war Sadler’s Wells—even in the early days when Tatiana’s bedroom 
was seen as on a kind of platform. (That idea was soon abandoned, but 
what still requires attention are the bedroom furnishings, which are noticeably 
too modern.)! In the current revival the leading parts are taken, as before, 
by Amy Shuard and Frederick Sharp ; but it is a Shuard recently returned 
from six months’ study in Italy. A bigger tone and some really thrilling top 
notes are now in evidence, but her performance on this occasion was not 
altogether happy. Inaccurate pitch at the opening and some not-too- 
pleasant tones later on seemed to indicate a looseness of muscular control— 
the kind of thing that, in other circumstances, can result from a ‘tired’ voice. 
It is to be hoped that this is only temporary. 

Frederick Sharp’s Byronic and well-sung Onegin remains one of his most 
impressive parts, and other admirable performances are those of Rowland 
Jones as Lensky and Anna Pollak as Madame Larina. Elisabeth Robinson’s 
Olga, though touchingly acted, was unsatisfactory in the lower notes. James 
Robertson’s conducting was thoroughly able, but the orchestra was not 
satisfactory : it has recently eliminated the ‘deputy’ system, and indeed 
played the score with less wounds than in previous seasons, but this opera 
really needs the finesse and individual artistry (if not the total weight) which 
our best symphony orchestras bring to Tchaikovsky’s symphonies. 

George Devine’s production remains a model—free from the freakish 
activity in which other producers imported from the ‘straight’ theatre so often 





Amelfa (Barbara Howitt) watches over the Sleeping Dodon (Howell Glynne 
Action photo Roger Woe 
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Mattiwilda Dobbs as the Queen of Shemakhan. — Drawing by June Ryan 


indulge, but at the same time avoiding any suggestion of ‘freezing’ the charac- 
ters for the music’s sake, a procedure which would be quite inappropriate for 
such a swift-flowing drama as this one. To judge how swift, consider the 
duel scene : where Tchaikovsky simply allows Lensky to be pronounced dead, 
and then rings the curtain down after a few bars from the orchestra, what 
other Romantic composer would have not thrown in an aria for Onegin ? 
The drama is swift, but the music is expansive. It flows with all the genius 
of Tchaikovsky's orchestral works but without their occasional breast- 
thumping. The women’s chorus which ‘encircles’ the encounter of Onegin 
and Tatiana after the Letter Scene charms with a purely musical delicacy. 
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It is only perhaps in the echoing of voices by solo instruments (giving some- 
times an almost comical effect of ‘Hear, hear !") that Tchaikovsky seems to 
overdo a musical device. What a contrast between the warm humanity of 
this opera, both in plot and music, and the cold brilliance of The Golden 
Cockerel, which preceded it in London by one day! Around this contrast, 
and around the fact that Pushkin provided the literary inspiration for both 
works, a whole essay on Russian opera could be written. Arthur Jacobs 
Covent Garden. Turandot (January 13) 

In fine English performances—Rothmiiller’s Scarpia and his Rigoletto 
come to mind as conspicuous examples—there is a real gain in knowing that, 
by reason of the translation, the whole house can hang on the artist’s words. 
But when, in Turandot, a Polish soprano sings the title-role in a distorted and 
only at rare moments intelligible English, then one’s only feeling is irritation. 
Since we are not to understand what is being said anyway, then let Maria 
Kinasiewicz sing in Italian, or German, or Polish, or whatever language she 
fells most at home in. Then the phrases will have some sort of shape, and 
gain in the process an extra-verbal meaning which will carry import. It is 
strange that Joan Hammond has never been invited to sing the role at Covent 
Garden. In broadcast performances, and in her record of Jn questa reggia, 
she would certainly seem to have earned the opportunity—and after all she 
can sing in English. 

This Turandot was largely familiar ; the cluttered and muddly stage of 
Act I, the ineffectively contrived appearance of Ping, Pang and Pong ; the 
dismally feeble little gong ; and Leslie Hurry’s splendid spectacle for the very 
last scene. Tausky’s conducting had little of the sonorous richness of 
Barbirolli’s. The lighting has grown dimmer and dimmer (it chose to 
concentrate its force on a treetop during the Riddle Scene). I do hope that 
this production gets worked over before its next revival (with Joan 
Hammond”). Those ineffectual flicks of the whip which the Pekin police 
give seem to be symptomatic of a general slackness of conception. At the 
moment Ping, Pang and Pong sing their scene in a series of little bumps, not 
with a haunting nostalgia. No one hearing it for the first time could have 
guessed how beautiful it really is. Perhaps Elsie Morison should be the new 
Liu. Frederick Dalberg was a most effective Timur. A.P. 
Covent Garden. Rigoletto (January 18). 

This Rigoletto marks a highlight in the annals of the Covent Garden 
company, for with it they achieved the most stylish Verdi performance they 
have yet staged. If all their offerings were of this standard we should never 
hear any grumblings. One minded the English translation not at all; the 
sets are handsome and they were very well lit; Douglas Robinson’s chorus 
sang neatly and expressively; and Christopher West’s production was con- 
sistently well turned. 

Mattiwilda Dobbs is far and away the best Gilda of the series we have seen. 
The part seems to suit her as the Queen of Shemakhan did not; she moved 
and sang as if she felt at home, and did both so most beautifully. Ideally, 
perhaps, we would have had rather called for a shade more volume in the 
Act III finale and in the storm trio. But we had a ravishing quality of sound 
in both arias, and consistently sensitive and musical phrasing. Oreste 
Kirkop’s departure for Hollywood is a loss—not a loss to opera altogether, 
I hope. His Cavarodossi at Sadler’s Wells showed conclusively that he is 
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Dodon dances for the Queen. Action photo Roger Wood 


the best tenor we have in our country for Italian opera: ringing, free tones, 
and the capacity to sing translations not as a series of words but in moulded 
musical phrases. He has grown steadily in stature since then. He attempts 
more ambitions things. Although in his Covent Garden Duke there was a 
break each time he fined down to a fila di voce, the mere fact that he did so at 
all, was laudable—and unusual. He looks well, he moves well, and his 
impersonation was convincing. There is something unmistakably authentic 
about his performance. 

The great thing in this Rigoletto was Marko Rothmiiller in the title-role: 
a character of Shakespearean stature. I doubt whether even at the Cam- 
bridge, in Italian, he can have risen to greater heights than he did on this 
occasion: with gestures and inflexions of great artistry that thrilled through 
their beholders, and his voice at its fullest, roundest and most expressive. 
Edith Coates and Marion Nowakowski, Maddalena and Sparfucile, gave on 
this occasion of their most acceptable best, each singing and phrasing the 
notes which Verdi had written, and doing so exactly and intelligibly. 

All this was enhanced by John Pritchard’s direction. It was not without 
faults: notably a lack of yielding to the singers, a stiff-necked approach which 
sometimes seemed to say: my tempi go here, if you get behind you must just 
catch up as best you can! On the other hand, his direction had the same sort 
of exciting quality as Fritz Busch’s: Rothmiiller’s monologues were superbly 
accompanied ; not a dramatic point was missed; and the quality of orchestral 
sound was magnificent. 

A.P. 

















Covent Garden. Fidelio (February 3) 

How strange that so many performances conducted by Clemens Krauss 
leave a faint taste of ashes. No one who heard the fabulous account he gave of 
Till Eulenspiegel with the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra on their last visit 
to London can doubt his outstanding gifts, and certainly there was much to 
admire in his Fidelio. But it is a work that confounds every theory about 
opera. Riddled with faults and failings, it triumphs over them all by its 
sheer grandeur of spirit. It captures, as does Wordsworth’s early poetry, 
that untroubled faith in the essential nobility and goodness of man, that must 
have made the closing years of the eighteenth century a period infuriating 
in which to be old, however blissful it may have been to be young. 

But it was just at those wonderful moments, when Beethoven's genius 
overflows with the humanity of the prisoners’ chorus and the trio Euch 
werde Lohn in besser'n Welt, or with the ecstatic yet spiritual joy of O 
namenlose Freude and the unjustly depreciated final scene, that Krauss’s 
interpretation was most inadequate. Like his Meistersinger, his Fidelio has 
a hollow core. Many things about the performance were good: the details 
of the accompaniment (particularly where these are small in scale), the tempi 
and the balance between singers and orchestra were admirable. But 
Fidelio is in its way a religious work. Properly done, it should bring convic- 
tion of some sort of eternal truth. I left the opera house in a very sceptical 
frame of mind and so, I fancy, did Professor Krauss. 

Still there was the consolation of some good singing. A. P. justly remarked 
in the last issue of OPERA that there was a certain monotony in Sylvia 
Fisher's sweetness. There is too little differentiation between her Elsa, 
Sieglinde and Ellen Orford, and her Agathe is likely to be on the same 
model. But her Leonore is both distinctive and distinguished, even if on 
this occasion her make-up was not very flattering. Her /egato line was 
much more confident than it has 
been for a while, and the arduous 
Abscheulicher that demands agility 
as well as power, was sung with 
impressive conviction. Above all 
here was the moral passion that 
Krauss so conspicuously _ lacked. 
Julius Patzak’s voice is showing signs 
of wear in the upper register, and his 
Florestan was not to be compared 
with the unforgettable performances 
he gave under Furtwangler at 
Salzburg. But what a stylist he is! 
How impeccable is his intonation, 
how instrumental is the precision of 
the phrase das Mass der Leiden 
from the opening recitative of the 


Elsie Morison as Marzelline 
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second act, how remarkable is the resonance that enables his small, reedy 
voice to fill a vast theatre and how moving is his ability to respond to every 
emotion that assails Florestan! The manner in which he slowly lowered his 
hands to convey the relaxation of unbearable tension as the trumpet 
announced the arrival of this governor was alone indication of his stature as 
an artist. 

Elsie Morison, unemcumbered by any substantial histrionic demands, 
made a delightful Marzelline and sang O war ich schon mit Dir vereint with 
lovely quality of voice and delicious phrasing. Otakar Krauss’s Pizarro 
was a finely thought out and impressive study. His powerful dark voice 
was much more steady and compact than it has been in the past. Frederick 
Dalberg’s Rocco, however, was a casual and inadequate affair. There is no 
justification for playing Rocco as a self-satisfied ass, unaware of the drama 
around him. Perhaps it was just Mr Dalberg who was unaware, but his 
delivery of the wonderfully moving phrase Des Friihlings Kommen was 
inexcusable from a senior and able member of the company. There is no 
space for discussion of the insensitive but anonymous production. Surely 
someone was responsible for it? And if so, why did his name not appear in 
the programme? Peter Heyworth 





Late News 


Sadler's Wells. The Company of the Scala School, I Cadetti della Scala, will be 
giving a season of opera at Sadler’s Wells during the period the opera company are 
on tour, beginning April 7. This company of young singers have appeared with 
great success at the Scala itself, as well as in France, Germany and elsewhere in 
Europe. The repertoy includes L’Elisir d’Amore, L’Italiana in Londra (Cimarosa), 
Il Maestro di Musica and La Serva Padrona (Pergolesi), La Ninfa e il Pastore (Vivaldi), 
L’Osteria Portoghese (Cherubini), L’ Uccellatrice (Jommelli), and // Signor Bruschino 
(Rossini). The company’s visit to England has been arranged by Sadler’s Wells in 
conjunction with S. A. Gorlinsky, who was largely instrumental in bringing the 
Scala Company to England in 1950. 

In September 1954, Sadler’s Wells will open their 1954-5 season with the world 
premiere of Lennox Berkeley’s opera based on the life of Nelson, with libretto by 
Alan Pryce-Jones. It is possible that later in 1955 a newly-commissioned work by 
John Gardiner will be given at Sadler’s Wells. The libretto, which is being written 
by Patrick Terry, is based on Somerset Maugham’s The Moon and Sixpence. 

The English Opera Group. London, can look forward to a season by the English 
Opera Group in the autumn of this year; the season will be at Sadler’s Wells from 
October 4 to 16, and will include performances of Lennox Berkley’s new opera, 
A Dinner Engagement, libretto by Paul Dehn, The Rape of Lucretia, The Beggar's 
Opera (the new production which was seen at Taw and Torridge), and Love in a 
Village, which has not yet been given in London. 

The Palmers Green and Southgate Grand Opera Society, whose enterprising 
productions have been noticed in the past in our pages, will produce Boito’s Mefisto- 


fele next October. The Society is in need of more male voices for its chorus. Appli- 


cations should be made to the Secretary, Miss P. Thompson, 92 Old Park Ridings, 
N.21. 

Covent Garden Opera. The Opera Company has been invited to give two per- 
formances of Peter Grimes at the Wiesbaden Festival during May. The cast will 
be that of the recent revival at Covent Garden. 
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STUDY IN ITALY 


The opportunity can be yours at the SCUOLA DI BEL CANTO, ROME, the 
only Residential School of Singing in Italy. 
Full Board and Accommodation 
INDIVIDUAL VOCAL INSTRUCTION - REPERTOIRE - SCENA 
under the direction of Maestro Ricardo Picozzi and Maestro G. Forgione 
Open all the Year 

Auditions arranged for all Opera Houses in Italy, Daily Accommodation 
available for all Artists visiting Rome. 

CALL or WRITE FOR DETAILS : MARK LYNFORD, 17 CAVENDISH 
SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. MUSeum 5675 








VICTORIA & ALBERT MUSEUM 


By kind permission of the Director, SIR LEIGH ASHTON 


SUNDAY, 7th MARCH, at 8.0 p.m. 


The English Opera Group 
GENERAL MANAGER: BASIL DOUGLAS 


present 


PETER PEARS (tenor) 
BENJAMIN BRITTEN (piano) 
DIE SCHONE MULLERIN SCHUBERT 


Tickets: 9/-, 6/-, Unreserved 3/- from IBBS and TILLETT 
(WEL. 8418) and Usual Agents. ON CONCERT NIGHT 
ONLY from Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available 


Fuli particulars from : 
The Opera School Ltd., The De Walden Institute, Charlbert St., London, N.W.8 
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A Miniature History of Opera, by 
PERCY A. SCHOLES, 2s. 
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For the serious student 
Mozart’s Operas, by E. J. DENT, 21s. 
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Readers’ Letters 


Giuseppe di Stefano—Two opinions 

(a) I know it is generally fruitless to disagree with critics, but I would be 
interested to find out if any of your other readers agree with me that your 
review in the January opERA of J Puritani was undeservedly charitable towards 
di Stefano’s singing. Many people certainly seem to admire exceptionally high 
tenor notes for their own sake, whether they are pleasant to listen to or not, 
but surely Bellini is the one composer who must be treated with the easy 
phrasing which only comes from a true ‘bel canto’ technique. To say that 
di Stefano ‘showed signs of strain’ in A fe 0 cara was meiosis of a very chari- 
table kind; he gathered himself for his high notes and hurled himself at them 
(generally from slightly below) with a violence most alien to the style of this 
gentle composer. It is true that not many tenors can produce a high D of 
any sort, but a tenor who devoted polished and elegant phrasing to the rest 
of the role and transposed the occasional D, would surely be nearer to 
Bellini’s Arturo than di Stefano. 

It may well be that no other tenor could sing the role better than di Stefano, 
but even if that is so, it is always dangerous to accept low standards faute de 
mieux. I am told that di Stefano and del Monaco are two of the most highly 
paid tenors of to-day, but if their standard of singing is to be accepted as a 
fair criterion for younger singers, there seems to be little chance of hearing 
Bellini, Donizetti and the earlier Verdi roles really worthily performed. 

Auris Sensilior, Sittingbourne, Kent 


(b) While agreeing with you entirely on di Stefano‘s singing being better 
in the last act of J Puritani than in the first, I cannot agree that this top- 
ranking tenor can possibly be excluded from the list of ‘bel-canto’ singers. 
Furthermore, I am prepared to back my opinion against you, that di Stefano 
will, in the ensuing years establish himself as the foremost lyric tenor of the 
day. S. Fletcher, London, S.W.2 


Verdi in a Coal Mine 

The time is about 6.50 a.m., and at a Lancashire colliery the night shift 
has just come up, and the men are in the showers having a wash. Some of 
them are singing at the tops of their voices all the latest popular tunes. 
Someone is heard to shout ‘O.K. — the Oath Duet,’ and out of the noise are 
heard two voices singing Si, pel ciel, marmorio giuro, not perfect, but in tune. 
Someone shouts ‘Put a sock in it!’ but the duettists end their piece of Verdi 
opera. A pause, then a dark and heavy tenor is heard singing Niun mi tema, 
and at the end, a realistic gasp on the words Ancora un bacio. Both Shakes- 
peare and Verdi have been gone for many years, but here in 1954 at 6.50 a.m. 
amongst the miners, their words and music are sung with all the love and 
passion that is in art. It makes one proud to be an opera-lover and a miner. 
If Otello was to be performed in a colliery canteen, he would still be loved as 
always. An interested miner 
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Opera Calendar 


(All Programmes subject to alteration) 








Date 
February 
ion. 22 

Tues. 23 
Wed. 24 
Thur. 25 
Fri. 26 


Sat 27 (m) 
Sat. 27 (e) 


March 
Mon. 1 
Tues. 2 
Wed. 3 
Thur. 4 
Fri. 5 
Sat. 6 
Sat. 6 


March 
Mon. 8 
Tues. 9 
Wed. 10 
Thur. 11 
Fri. 12 
Sat. 13 (m) 
Sat. 13 (e) 


March 
Mon. 15 
Tues. 16 
Wed. 17 
Thur. 18 
Fri 19 
Sat 20 (m) 
Sat. 20 (c) 


March 
Mon. 22 
Tues. 23 
Wed. 24 
Thur. 25 
Fri. 26 
Sat. 27 (m) 
Sat. 27 (e) 


March 
Mon. 29 
Tues. 30 
Wed. 31 

April 
Thur. 1 
Fri 2 
Sat. 3 (m) 
Sat 3 (e) 


COVENT GARDEN ' 


Davis Theatre, Croydon 
Bohéme 

Figaro 

Aida 

Traviata 

Aida 

Bohéme 

Butterfly 


Davis Theatre, Croydon 
Butterfly 

Traviata 

Boheme 

Tosca 

Walkure 

Tosca 

Figaro 


Empire, Cardiff 

Carmen 
Walkire 
Aida 

Gloriana 
Carmen 
Traviata 
Aida 


Empire, Cardiff 


Frieschiitz (1st perf.) 
Tosca 

Carmen 

Freischiitz 

Tosca 

Traviata 


Palace, Manchester 
Carmen 
Freischiitz 
Traviata 
Aida 
Freischitz 
Tosca 
Butterfly 


Palace, Manchester 
Butterfly 
Gloriana 
Tosca 


Carmen 
Walkire 
Traviata 
Aida 


SADLER’S WELLS 


Carmen 

Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
Figaro 

Butterfly 


Don Giovanni 


Cavalleria ; Pagliacci 
Figaro 

Werther 

Fledermaus 


Don Pasquale 


Werther 
Fledermaus 
Don Pasquale 
Figaro 


Carmen 


Butterfly 

Pearl Fishers (1st) 
Carmen 

Pearl Fishers 


Fledermaus 


Figaro 

Pearl Fishers 
Don Pasquale 
Traviata 


Pearl Fishers 


Traviata 
Pearl Fishers 
Ballet 


Pearl Fishers 

Ballet 

Ballet 

Fledermaus 

(End of first part of 1953-4 
season.) 


CARL ROSA 


Theatre Royal, Hanley 
Carmen 

Rigoletto 

Butterfly 

Bohéme 

Hoffmann 

Barber of Seville 
Faust 


Theatre Royal, Hanley 
Cavalleria ; Pagliacci 
Bohéme 

Hoffmann 

Traviata 

Barber 

Butterfly 

Trovatore 


King’s, Glasgow 
Hoffmann 
Bohéme 
Barber 
Traviata 
Carmen 
Butterfly 
Cavalleria ; Pagliacci 

King's, Glasgow 
Rigoletto 
Butterfly 
Faust 
Carmen 
Boheme 
Barber 
Trovatore 


King’s, Glasgow 
Cavalleria ; Pagliacci 
Traviata 
Hoffmann 
Tannhauser (ist) 
Faust 
Bohéme 
Carmen 





B. . Cc. BROADCASTS FOR MARCH 


El Barberillo de Lavapies (Barbieri, arr. Gerhard). 
4 Werther. 
7 La Rondine. 
14 Meistersinger. 


From Sadler's Wells. 


Turin radio recording. 
N.Y. Metropolitan 


Studio 


recording (Wegner, Hopf, 


German libretto, Decca, 1-3 Brixton Road, S.W.9. 4s. 6d. 


18 Der Diktator (Krenek). 
21 Carmen. 


** Studio "* p 


23 Figaro, Actl!. From Sadler's Wells. 


W.1. 


APRIL 


1 The Pearl Fishers. 


3s. 6d. 


German recording. 


From Sadler's Wells. 
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Schoffler/Reiner). 


English 


erformance in Sadler's Wells (Pollak, R. Thomas). 
English libretto, Oxford University Press, 44 Conduit Street, 
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RECITAL ROOM 
ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
Sunday, March 14th 1954 
at 7.45 p.m. 

The London Opera Club 
presents 
SUOR ANGELICA 
Opera in One Act by GIACOMO PUCCINI 
Main parts sung by : 

AMY SHUARD PATRICIA BLACK 
Musical Direction: LEO QUAYLE 


L’HEURE ESPAGNOLE 
Musical Comedy in One Act by 
MAURICE RAVEL 
Artists include : 

EUGENIE CASTLE JOHN KENTISH 
WILLIAM PARSONS IAN WALLACE 
WILLIAM MacALPINE 


Musical Direction : 


STANFORD ROBINSON 
TICKETS : 11/-, 9/-, RESERVED 4/~ UNRESERVED 


From the Box Office, Royal Festival Hall ; 
usual agents, and the Hon. Secretary, 
London Opera Club, 37 Kingswood 
Court, West End Lane, N.W.6 (MAI 0058). 
Subcriptions to the Club: 1 guinea per year 
Applications to the Hon. Secretary 











OPERA PHOTOGRAPHS 


The response to our first series 
of photographs of opera singers 
has been most gratifying, and 
we are adding nine more names 
to the list: MATTIWILDA 
DOBBS as The Queen of 
Shemakhan, SYLVIA FISHER 
as Leonora, MARIA 
KINASIEWICZ as Turandot, 
OREST KIRKOP as The Duke 
of Mantua, LEONORA 
LAFAYETTE as_ Butterfly, 
JOHN LANIGAN as Pinkerton, 
ADELE LEIGH as_ Oscar, 
ELSIE MORISON as Mar- 
cellina, and CONSTANCE 
SHACKLOCK as Ortrud. 
Photographs cost 1s. 6d. each or 

6s. 6d. for half dozen. 
All enquiries to OPERA, 
6, Woodland Rise, London, N.10. 








RECORD CABINETS 





THE WARWICK 

Price £10 10s. 
24-in. wide 400 Capacity 12” 
These excellent pieces of furniture 
are supplied in well figured veneers 
of walnut, Oak and Mahogany. We 
specialise in secure partitions, flush 
interiors with substantial shelves and 
bases. Delivery charges 12/6 England 
& Wales (20/- Scotland). Satisfaction 
guaranteed or Money refunded. 
Write for samples of polish and 
other designs. 











THE RADNOR Price £13 13s. 
24in. wide. 450 capacity 7” and 12” 
A. L. STAMFORD 
20 College Parade, Salusbury 


Rd. Brondesbury Park, N.W.6. 
Tel: MAIDA VALE 4625 
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For news of music everywhere, read 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


** The Leading Musical Journal” 


MUSICAL AMERICA 











For more than half a century devoted to 
every phase of musical activity the world 
over. Among MA’s widely read and 
internationally quoted sections are thos? 
dealing with opera, concerts, dance, 
records and audio-high fi, new music, 
new books, radio and TV. MUSICAL 
AMERICA is the recognized standard 
for reference and educational use. 


Annual subscription comprises 16 issues 
and yearly 300 page Special Issue. 1 YEAR - 48/- 


ROLLS HOUSE PUBLISHING CO. LTD., 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
Kindly send MUSICAL AMERICA to— 


























OPERA 


SUBSCRIPTIONS — Subscribers have their copies posted regularly at the end of 
each month preceding the date of issue. Special strength envelopes are employed to 
ensure delivery in good conditio n—copies are gladly replaced in the event of their 
being damaged or lost in transit. Send us your name and address together with r emit- 
tance of 33s. 6d. for one year (12 issues and Index). U.S.A. (one year) $5.00 post free. 
France, one year, Frs. 1750 post free. State issue with which subscription is to begin. 
(Subscription without Index 32s.) 





BACK NUMBERS — All back numbers with the exception of Vol. 1, No. 3and Vol. 2, 
No. 8 are available at 2s. 6d. each. OPERA is published monthly, priced 2s. 6d. (by 
post 2s. 8d.) Yearly subscription, including the annual index, 33s. 6d. (or 32s. 
without index). All enquiries to Rolls House. 


BINDERS—the latest design binders (to convert your single copies into a bound 
volume) are now in stock, price 7/6d. plus 1/- postage and packing. The copies are very 
easily bound into the binder by special strength cords and the assembled volume lies flat 
at any opening. This latest design accommodates thirteen issues plus a separate index. 


Please make cheques payable to ‘“‘ OPERA.” | 
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THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


IN 1906, nearly 50 years ago, The Gramophone Exchange was, 
to use a phrase coined at the time, instituted for the purchase, sale 
and exchange of gramophone records of good music. 


Since that time we have endeavoured to anticipate and supply 
every possible need of the gramophone enthusiast. 


In pursuance of this policy we now have devised a scheme 
whereby you may exchange your 78 r.p.m. records for Long 
Playing records. If you are interested in such a scheme please 
write or call for particulars. 


We stock every Long Playing record of good music issued in this 
country, any of which can be sent, carefully packed, to any part 
of the British Isles on receipt of your remittance, without any 





| charge for postage and packing. 


Rare Vocal Records 


A large selection of choice discs covering both the “Golden Age’ 
and the early electric era 1s available at Astra House. Callers may 
consult our catalogue of rarities, and there is also a ‘browsing’ 
department where the collector may stumble upon many fine discs 
at very reasonable prices. 


RADIO — TELEVISION — SERVICE 


Astra House 
121-3 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 


TEMPLE BAR 3007 





Hours: 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 1 p.m. Thursday. 4 p.m. Saturday 
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ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


S. A. GORLINSKY announces 














Sunday, March 14 at 3 p.m. 


LUIGI INFANTINO 


The World famous Italian Tenor 


at the Piano: JEANNIE REDDIN 


TICKETS: 36 5/- 7/6 10/- 12/6 
BOOK NOW from FESTIVAL HALL BOX OFFICE{WAT 3191) and usual Agents 
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_tuie! INFANTINO 


MEME PROVINCIAL TOUR 





CORK - -_ - Savoy Cinema - Sun. March 7 3.30 
BIRMINGHAM - Town Hall a 9 7.00 F 
NOTTINGHAM - Albert Hall - Fri. » 12 700% 
LEEDS - - ~-TownHall - ~- Thurs. ,, 18 7.307 
SHEFFIELD - City Hall - + Sat. » 20 7.00 
SWANSEA - _— - Brangwyn Hall . » = =e 
BRISTOL - — - Colston Hall i. » 26 7.00 
LLANELLY - Odeon - - Sun. » 28 8.00 
GLASGOW - St. Andrew's Hall- Fri. April 2 7.30 
BRADFORD _ - St. George's Hall - Tues. __,, 6 7.15 
LIVERPOOL - Philharmonic Hall- Thurs. ,, 8 7.00 
MANCHESTER - Free Trade Hall - Sat. » 10 7.30 





Details obtainable from local Booking Agents. 
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